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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA, THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


UNIFORM TEXT-BOOKS. 
The legislature has begun to discuss the big list 
of educational bills. Many of them are not of 
fundamental importance. Some of them modify 
slightly laws already in force. A number of them 
are merely local in their application. The most 
vital bill probably provides for uniform text-books 
for the state,—Bill No. 273-S. Text-books are to 
be chosen by a commission comprising the state 
superintendent of public instruction, the president 
of the University, one normal school president to 
be named by the normal school regents, and two 
others to be appointed by the governor. 
Tt would be desirable to have uniform text-books 


in this state if they could be chosen by people who 
know the work of the schools, and who are familiar 


with text-books. A capable commission that 
would readily study the problems could be of great 
service. There are text-books in some of the schools 
of Wisconsin that are a quarter of a century be- 
hind the times. Improper influences are used in 
some localities to coerce the county and city su- 
perintendents and boards of education to select 
hooks. The same improper influences may be used 
in states where there are uniform text-books; we 
have heard that charge made. But we know states 
in which books are selected by a state commission 
in which it would be impossible to coerce or bribe 
any member of the commission which selects books. 
A state commission is much more likely to be able 
to protect itself from pressure from vested inter- 
ests than is a local superintendent or school board. 

The chief objection to state commissions is that 
they are sometimes composed of persons who 
neither know the schools nor keep up with text- 
hooks. The Wisconsin commission, if constituted 
as proposed in the bill, is not likely, taken as a 
whole, either to know the schools or to know text- 
books. The bill provides that the governor should 


appoint two citizens. The term citizens was in- 


tended to exclude teachers. Now, if the governor 
should so interpret the bill, the majority of the 
board would not be capable of passing on the merits 
of text-books adapted for the elementary or the 
high school, because they would not be familiar 
with the detailed work of the schools and with the 
evolution of text-books. Surely they would not 
themselves claim that they had any expert knowl- 
edge which would enable them to choose text-books 
wisely. 

If this commission would secure the assistance 
of men and women who know from study and ex- 
perience what books are best adapted to the schools 
—if they would take the judgment of experts,— 
then it would make an efficient commission. Other- 
wise it would be entirely inefficient, and it would 
be better not to have it at all. 

In passing, one might ask,—Why was not the 
director of a practise school in a normal school 
placed on this commission? Why was not a su- 
perintendent of schools who has shown himself to 
be a capable school man given a place on the com- 
mission? Why was not a principal of an ele- 
mentary school and a principal of a high school 
put on the commission? These are the people who 
know the problems to be solved by this bill and who 
are directly affected by it. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


There are several bills in the legislature relating 
to the central control of industrial education. It 
is probably known to the readers of the Journal 
that the Federal government will, beginning this 
year, make contributions to our industrial educa- 
tion, the amounts granted increasing up to 1926. 
This fact makes industrial education seem more 
important to some people than it has seemed here- 
tofore, and it is doubtless a factor in the struggle 
to gain administrative control of industrial work. 

We have talked with a number of men regard- 
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ing the virtues of the several bills. Some men think 
industrial education should be administered wholly 
by those in charge of the existing educational sys- 
tem. Others believe that the industrial work 
should be separated completely from the regular 
school work, or else it will not amount to any- 
thing. Still a third group believe that there should 
correlation between “cul- 
For ourselves, we 


be inter-relation and 
tural” and industrial education. 
think the latter people have the correct view. We 
can, however, appreciate the attitude of men who 
want industrial education controlled by employers 
and employees. They think that most superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers are utterly in- 
capable of administering vocational or industrial 
work. One intense advocate of separation said to 
us that in his city the school people did not know 
what education meant. 
They had never had any themselves. They had 
been brought up in regular “formal” schools, and 
they wanted to have the educational system con- 
tinue as it was when they were being schooled. 
He said that if industrial education were put in 
the hands of these people they would kill it. He 
probably has exaggerated the ignorance and lack 
of sympathy of school people for the thing in 
which he is interested, but no fair-minded man 
can doubt that a good proportion of the school peo- 
ple in this state are still hostile to vocational and 
industrial education. They have not themselves 
had any vocational training, and they have been 
taught that only formal studies which have no 
practical application are “cultural” and “disciplin- 
ary.” In some of the states in this country prac- 
tically every teacher holds that view still, and in- 
dustrial education could not get a look-in in such 
places. Vocational work has made good headway 
with us already, but it would not have progressed 
so rapidly if there had been strong industrial rep- 
resentation on the boards of control. 

Tt would be a misfortune if education for voca- 
tion and industry should be split off from regular 
education. It would be just as great a misfortune 
if vocational and industrial education should be 
placed entirely in the hands of regular school peo- 
ple. Some school men will not like this statement, 
but if they will make an effort to take a fair- 
minded view of the situation and not consider 
their own personal ambitions and prestige, they 
will realize that the traditionally-trained school 
man or school, woman is not capable of developing 


vocational or industrial 
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vocational and industrial education in an effective 
way. School men ought to try to take an imper- 
sonal view of this matter. Some of the people we 
have heard discuss the bills are most intensely 
prejudiced and partisan. There is still a good deal 
of narrow-mindedness and prejudice among us in 
this state, though we are not exceptional in this re- 
gard, of course. But many of us view every sug- 


ge 
gestion for modification of school work from the 
standpoint of the way it will affect us personally, 
—whether it will give us more control, bring us 
more into the limelight, add to our prestige, give 
us more spectacular work so that we can make a 
claim for a larger salary, and so on. This inability 
to see with an eye single to the truth is as true of 
institutions as it is of There is a 
good deal of rivalry now around the capitol among 
state institutions, each trying to get the better of 
the other, and arguing every question from the 
point of view not of its bearing upon the educa- 
tional welfare of the state, but of its effect upon 
their individual fortunes. This striving for per- 
sonal advancement without regard to general wel- 
fare seems to be peculiarly acute just now in re- 
spect to this matter of industrial education. 


individuals. 


TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Bill No. 122-S is designed primarily to secure 
proper observation and practise facilities for stu- 
dents in private colleges who are preparing to 
teach in high schools. Surely high school teachers 
need practical training; the more the better. The 
normal schools opposed the bill at the outset, think- 
ing that it discriminated against them in respect 
to the training of teachers for secondary schools. 
sut there is nothing whatever in the bill which in 
any way affects the normal schools. It simply 
extends the principle of practise teaching, which 
is fundamental in the normal school, to the train- 
ing of teachers in colleges. The normal schools 
ought to get in and support this bill with all their 
might and main. If practise teaching is not neces- 
sary for high school teaching, then it is not neces- 
sary for any kind of teaching; which is absurd. 

The bill provides for a committee on improve- 
ment of secondary teaching, including the state 
superintendent, a member to be appointed by the 
board of regents of the University, two members 
to be appointed by presidents of colleges offering 
teachers’ courses, and a city superintendent and a 
principal of a high school, both the latter to be 
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appointed by the first four members. This shouid 
make a good committee. It should prove of serv- 
ice to have such a committee studying the problem 
of improving the training of high school teachers. 


RAISING THE STANDARD FOR TEACHING. 


Bill No. 15-A is designed to increase the acad- 
emic and professional requirements for a certificate 
entitling the holder to teach either in a rural or in 
a city school. After September 1, 1919, no license 
shall be issued to any candidate who has not com- 
pleted a four-year high school course, and one year 
of professional work in a normal school or a county 
training school, or in a training course for teachers 
in a high school. This is all to the good. This bill 
should pass. We understand that Governor Philipp 
has given his approval of the bill. Since it does 
not take effect until September 1, 1919, it cannot 
create serious hardship for anyone. If it should 
reduce the number of candidates for teaching be- 
low the demand, then the bill provides that spe- 
cial teachers may be certified if there is not a suf- 
ficient number of those legally qualified to fill all 
positions. ‘This is the increase 
standards, provided the certification of teachers 
will be in the hands of a straight-forward, honest, 


proper way to 


non-political council or committee. 
RAISING STANDARDS FOR SUPERINTENDENCE. 


If Bill No. 31-S becomes a law, the require- 
ments for supervising rural schools will be ma- 
terially increased. The bill provides that in order 
to be eligible for the office a county superintendent 
must have taught not less than twenty-four months, 
at least a third of which must have been in rural 
schools. The minimum salary will be $1,500 in 
counties with less than seventy-five schools ; $1,800 
in counties having between seventy-five and a hun- 
dred twenty-five schools; and $2,000 in counties 
with a hundred twenty-five schools and over. Per- 
manent improvement of the rural schools will be 
impossible without increasing both the qualifica- 
tions of county superintendents and their salary. 
The bill to increase the requirements of teachers 
and their salaries ought to be put into operation 
with this bill to increase the qualifications and sal- 
aries of superintendents. 


RAISING THE MINIMUM SALARY. 


It is appropriate that an increase in require- 
ments for teaching should be accompanied by rais- 
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ing the minimum salary. It is now forty dollars 
a month. Bill No. 148-A raises it to sixty dollars 
a month. The latter figure is not too high, con- 
sidering first that the scale of living has increased 
fifty per cent since the present minimum salary 
was established ; and considering further that after 
September 1, 1919, teachers will have to spend 
more time in preparation than they have done in 
the past. Bill No. 148-A ought to be enacted into 
law. 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 
There is a bill, No. 158-S, which provides that 
minors between the ages of fourteen and sixteen, 
unless they are specially exempted, must attend a 
continuation school or its equivalent for eight 
hours a week for ten months. There is a provision 
at present that such minors must attend a con- 
tinuation school or its equivalent for five hours a 
The increase in require- 
Children living in 


week for five months. 
ments is highly desirable. 
cities maintaining continuation schools must at- 
tend up to the age of eighteen, instead of seven- 
teen as at present. Pupils ought to keep in con- 
tact with the schools until they are eighteen at any 
rate. The longer they maintain school connection 
the better it will be for them and for society. At- 
tending school is a good antidote for idleness, dis- 
sipation, and vicious conduct in general. Bills of 
this character ought to be acted upon favorably. 
PROTECTING MORALS. 


A bill has been introduced in the assembly, No. 
225-A, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerec and Manufacture, but it is of interest 
primarily to educational people. It is designed to 
prevent the display of obscene, indecent, immoral, 
or impure plays, or moving picture shows, or ex- 
hibitions which would tend to corrupt the morals 
of young people or adults. Any owner or manager 
of a theatre who permits of such shows or enter- 
tainments, or who makes it possible for them to 
be presented, or the owner of any property who 
leases said property for such purposes, shall be 
deemed guilty of an offense and may be imprisoned 
or fined or both. This is a bill which will surely 
commend itself to every teacher. The schools are 
striving constantly to protect the morals of the 
young, but they have little or no success so long 
as vicious suggestion is constantly presented out- 
side of the school. There will be difficulty in de- 
termining whether certain shows or entertainments 
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are indecent or obscene or immoral, but there will 
be no difficulty at all in determining that a good 
many shows which are constantly presented all 
over our state are immoral and should be pre- 
vented. If enacted into law, the bill will serve to 
eliminate at least nine-tenths of the objectionable 
shows, especially moving picture shows, now to be 
seen in towns and cities everywhere. Educational 
men and women ought to express themselves most 
emphatically in favor of this bill. 


CONTROLLING COMMON EVILS. 


Bill No. 186-A is designed to eliminate the 
cigarette from the state. It prohibits the manu- 
facture, sale, gift, disposition of cigarettes, cigar- 
ette paper or cigarette wrappers, or substitutes 
therefor, in any form. It seems impossible to con- 
trol the cigarette evil in any other way than by 
providing drastic measures to prevent its being 
sold or given away under any conditions. There is 
another bill, No. 112-A, directed at a serious evil, 
the poolroom. It provides that any owner or 
keeper of a billiard or pool table or bowling alley 
who shall allow any minor to play any game 
thereon after having been notified in writing by 
the parent or guardian of such minor not to do so, 
shall be imprisoned or fined. It is doubtful if this 
bill goes far enough to correct the evil at which it 
is aimed. Parents would be very slow to write any 
keeper of a pool room not to allow their sons to 
play. This would set up dissension between par- 
ents and their sons. The bill ought to forbid 
minors from being in pool or billiard rooms under 
any and all conditions. They ought to be excluded 
automatically ; otherwise there will be a good deal 
of stress and strain between parents and their sons 
who want to visit pool rooms when their pals are 
permitted to do so. 


Of course, the best way to fight the pool room 
evil is to substitute therefor occupations and 
amusements of a wholesome character. Where 
school, church and public gymnasiums are open to 
boys in the evening at slight expense there is little 
temptation for them to spend their time in pool 
halls or bowling alleys. Wherever churches or 
other organizations have provided gymnasiums  r 
swimming pools or moving pictures for boys they 
have been unable to accommodate all those who 
make application for permission to attend. There 
can be no lasting cure of any evil except by finding 
a wholesome substitute for it. 
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ABOLISHING SECRET SOCIETIES. 
In most of the elementary and high schools of 
the state secret societies have been abloished. But 
in order to put the quietus on any that are left, 
Bill No. 327-S provides that all secret societies, 
fraternities, or sororities shall be unlawful in any 
district, primary, graded, or high school which is 
partially or wholly maintained by public funds. It 
will not only be unlawful for any pupil to enroll 
as a member of any such fraternity or society, but 
it will also be unlawful for anyone to solicit, in- 
duce, or encourage any pupil to join a fraternity 
or any secret society. Rushing is prohibited. If 
any pupil violates the provisions of this measure 
he is declared to be a delinquent child, and he may 
be proceeded against accordingly. All school men 
believe that secret societies of any sort in the grades 
or the high school are a menace to the proper spirit 
and work of the schools, and they will welcome a 
bill which will abolish all such organizations for 
good. 


WARM LUNCHES. 
It would be of advantage to pupils in many 
places if bill No. 71-A should become a law. It 
authorizes boards of education to provide warm 
lunches for school children. It does not compel 
them to do so, but it would encourage the practise 
under certain conditions. In schools attended by 
children who leave home early in the morning and 
walk a considerable distance, there should be a 
warm, simple luncheon served in the middle of 
the forenoon and a more substantial meal at noon. 
There is scarcely any town or city in the state 
which does not have courses in food values and 
cooking in the schools. These courses should be 
connected up directly with the supplying of lunch- 
eons for pupils. Thus two good results could be 
secured. - The teaching of domestic science could 
be made concrete and practical, and school children 
could be furnished with wholesome food at cost. 
In many schools in this state the girls who are 
studying foods and cookery serve meals to pupils 
and teachers. A report has just been made of a 
successful cafeteria conducted by the home eco- 
nomics students in the New Richmond high school. 
Sustaining luncheons are served at cost. For in- 
stance, soup with crackers is served for two cents 
a bowl. A stew is served for three cents, milk for 
two cents, and so on. This work is practicable in 
any school system, and it ought to receive the sup- 
port of evervone, parents, pupils, and teachers. 
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CERTIFICATING TEACHERS. 

Many readers of the Journal have to engage 
teachers and supervise their work. 
superintendents and principals—the writer has 
heard them discuss the matter—have settled: con- 
victions which a 
teacher should possess before receiving a certificate. 
With the hope of securing the opinion of such per- 


Some of these 





regarding the qualifications 


sons and any others who may be interested, the 
following letter is printed. It was written by 
President Keith, chairman of a committee on cer- 
tification appointed by Superintendent Cary last 
fall to make recommendations regarding desirable 
revisions in existing laws. ‘There is no attempt in 
this letter to work out a detailed certification -law, 
but simply to present the first and the most funda- 
mental principle which should be recognized ™ 
certification,—namely, that a certificate shoyld en- 
title the holder to do only the special work for 
which he is specially prepared. We should no 
longer in this state give blanket certificates, en- 
titling the holder to teach in any grade or do any 
kind of work for which he can secure a position. 
Is this fundamental position sound ? 

Here is the proposition, with a foreword : 

I have been making a study of the statutes gov- 
erning the certification of teachers in the various 
states. I have also familiarized myself with the 
statutes in our own state. I am impressed with 
the confusion which exists everywhere in the cer- 
tification of teachers. Evidently lawmakers have 
tried to patch up regulations as the educational 
work of their respective states has become more 
complicated. The result is that, in our own as 
well as in other states, we do not possess a definite, 
coherent and harmonious system of certification. 

The first thing to be secured in our certification 
system is to limit the range of certificates, and re- 
quire special preparation for teaching in particular 
positions. We ought to have as many types of cer- 
tificates as we have types of educational work, and 
each certificate should be given for special fitness 
for the special work to be done. This is not the 
time or place to go into this matter in detail, but I 
would suggest that we ought to have the following 
types of certificates at any rate: 

1. Secondary School Certificate, entitling the 
holder to teach in the seventh or eighth grades of 
any elementary school, or in any secondary school. 
Each certificate should specify the subject or sub- 
jects which the holder is prepared to teach. There 
should not longer be any blanket secondary school 
certificates. It is not my intention here to take up 
the question of what should be the requirements 
for securing any certificate, either temporary or 


permanent. This is a subject which must be 
treated in a separate place. 
2. Certificate for Vocational Teaching. Each 


certificate should specify the kind of vocational 
work which the holder is prepared to teach. Teach- 
ers holding any other certificates could have them 
endorsed for vocational teaching, provided they 
made the proper preparation. A teacher should 
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not be permitted to teach vocational subjects who 
does not hold a special vocational teaching certifi- 
cate, or who does not have his secondary or inter- 
mediate or primary certificate endorsed for voca- 
tional teaching. 

3. Grammar Grade Certificate. This certificate 
should entitle the holder to teach in any grade 
above the third grade, but not in the high school. 
It may appear to you that this is limiting a certifi- 
cate too narrowly, but the time has come when we 
should recognize that a teacher who is prepared to 
teach children in the fourth grade may not be 
properly prepared to teach children in the first 
grade. I am convinced that no one should be ad- 
mitted to the first two grades, at any rate, who has 
not made very special preparation therefor. We 
ought not to think of letting one who is prepared 
to teach in a high school teach beginning children. 
In the same way, we ought not to let one who is 
prepared to teach in a grammer grade do his work 
in the first grade. 

4. Primary Grade Certificate. The holder of 
such a certificate would be entitled to teach in the 
first, second and third grades, but in no other grade 
without endorsement on his certificate of the other 
work which he wishes to undertake. 

5. Kindergarten Certificate. The 
this certificate is apparent from its title. 

6. Certificate for Supervisory Work. The 
holder of such a certificate should have made spe- 
cial preparation, or should have had special experi- 
ence entitling him to undertake the work of super- 
vision. Hach certificate should specify the grade 
of work which the holder is prepared to supervise. 
There should be no blanket certificate for super- 
vision. 

7. Emergency or Temporary Certificate. Every 
one realizes that it is impossible to administer a 
thorough-going certificate system without excep- 
tions. Conditions arise which require modifica- 
tions of provisions. The State Board of Examiners 
or any certificating body should be authorized to 
issue temporary certificates to meet special situa- 
tions or unexpected emergencies. There will al- 
ways be some cases of this sort. There are similar 
cases under the existing system of certification. 
There probably will be no more exceptions under 
a thorough-going and well-organized system of 
certification than under one that has been con- 
structed piecemeal and is inadequate to meet the 
existing situations. 

8. Lastly, there should probably be special cer- 
tificates for special kinds of schools, as in schools 
for the deaf, for the feeble-minded, and possible 
for the blind. These would naturally require that 
the holders should have made particular prepara- 
tion for the special work to be done. They should 
entitle the holders to do only the work indicated 
on the certificate. 

As I said, I have not attempted to indicate what 
qualifications should be required for each type of 
certificate. The first thing to do would be to estab- 
lish the types of certificates, and then make the 
requirements as high as circumstances will war- 
rant. I wish we could go as far as California has 
gone, but it might not be advisable to do that just 


purpose of 


yet in Wisconsin. We could make a start, and 
when teachers became adjusted to slightly in- 
creased requirements they could be further in- 
creased. 


AN ERROR. 


In the January issue the printer made a sentence 
read, “The University of Wisconsin will not give 
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its B. 8S. degree, ete.” Readers of the Journal 
doubtless know that the degree without require- 
ment of foreign language is the Ph.B. and not the 
B. 8S. degree, but the correction is made here so 
that no reader may be in doubt about the matter. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Some queer things in this world, aren’t there? 
A bright faced, college bred girl from a cultured 
home gets on an average about $10 per week for 
forty weeks, in the high and holy occupation of a 


teacher. ‘To earn more money than that, she 
needs either exceptional gifts or some specialist 
training. 


Meanwhile a raw-boned Polander from Warsaw, 
with a name that is a hedge fence of consonants, 
spends her first six months in America tending a 
hotel mangle, or waiting on table at a railroad 
boarding house. Then she can get $5 per week, 
plus board worth at least calculation $5 per week, 
for fifty-two weeks. She has earned $520, to the 
college girl’s $400. 

To many refined women, anxious to make a 
living in a way consistent with good social posi- 
tion, all this seems both contrary to good sense 
and tending to discourage educational prepara- 
tion. 

Yet it is essentially a question of supply and 
demand. 
There is always a scarcity of women with the teach- 
ing gift. 

The genuine teacher is almost an_ intuitive 
hypnotist. By some subtle sixth sense she reads 
the secret keys and paths that lead to the heart of 
the child. She does not command very much, 
she almost never punishes. Somehow or other she 
knows what wins the child’s mind. She 
lates things that seem vital to the child. 

But there is always a surplus of girls to whom 
teaching is merely hearing children say their les- 
sons and observing if the recitation corresponds 
with what the text-books say. Such ones would 
better make pies and bread in some honest man’s 
home, or rattle the keys of a typewriter in an office. 
The multiplicity and superfluity of this misplaced 
type is what puts the average teacher’s pay below 
the living wage.—Hachange. 


The teaching profession is overcrowded. 


trans- 


Good nature, like the little busy bee, collects 
sweetness from every herb, while ill nature, like 
the spider, collects poison from honeyed flowers. 
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GETTING CHILDREN TO HELP. 

At a recent election in Kansas City there was 
a life and death struggle between the “drys” and 
the and 
paraded the streets in favor of the abolition of the 
saloon. ‘The saloon was abolished. A number of 
men familiar with the situation in Kansas City 
told the writer that the children carried the day for 
temperance. 

At a late election in St. 
vigorous campaign waged for increased resources 


“wets.” The children were organized 


Louis there was a 


for the schools. 
took an active part in the campaign. 
was visited, and an appeal was made by the pupils 


The pupils were organized and 
Every home 


for support of the measure to vote three million 
dollars for the schools. This amount was voted 
by a large majority. The pupils carried the day. 

In, Michigan recently there was a campaign 
against the use of cigarettes by high school boys. 
The boys themselves took the principal parv in the 
campaign in many places. The cigarette is being 
driven out of the high schools of the state,and it is 
agreed that the boys have been mainly responsible 
for the good work. 

It seems practicable and certainly wise for 
children to co-operate in creating public sentiment 
in favor of measures affecting their own welfare. 
The saloon is the enemy of the child. The children 
then in any community ought to be organized and 
utilized to make the strongest possible appeal for 
the abolition of the chief agency in modern life 
which interferes with child welfare. Certainly 
every movement toward educational betterment 
ought to be aided by the children themselves. 

Of course, it is possible to go too far in ex- 
ploiting children in favor of reforms. Many educa- 
tional people are resisting the attempt of reformers 
to turn the schools into institutions of propagan- 
dism. But so far as can be learned, no one in 
Kansas City or St. Louis or in Michigan feels 
that the proper work of the schools was interfered 
with by the activity of children in these places in 
favor of the reforms which have been secured. 


WATCH THE CIGARETTE EVIL. 


Pretty soon it will be time to take a census of the 
cigarette habit in your school. Down the poison 
with some copies of ‘‘How do you like your Boss?” 
It’s the greatest plea for breaking the habit ever 
put into type and is written in the language of the 
boy so he can understand it. Sixty cents per hun- 
dred postpaid. The Parker Educational Co., Madi- 
son, Wis. 
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THE WORK OF THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE COMMUNITY 


By P. F. Neverman, Superintendent of New Richmond Public Schools, before Sixth Wisconsin Country 
Life Conference in Joint Session with the Conference on Agricultural Education and the South- 


ern Wisconsin Teachers’ 


HE teaching of agriculture has a vital place 
high sehool curriculum. 
Agriculture for a while was considered by many 
to be a fad, and tolerated on that account. The 
present state aid feature has also, in my opinion 
at least, done more to retard the actual working 
out of the agricultural problem than anything 


else. 


in our present 


Too many school boards solved the problem 
of overcrowded conditions by adding agriculture 
to their course of study, thereby supplying the 
needed teacher and at the same time securing the 
state aid offered for this course. Were our ap- 
propriation large enough so that the state could 
demand full time for agriculture from the espe- 
cially licensed instructors, or if no state aid were 
given I think more rapid progress would be made 
in the development of this phase of education. 
Too many schools are making little or no effort to 
supply first-class teaching or even the proper 
equipment necessary for the work. 

Agriculture is a problem of as many communi- 
ties as there are schools which introduce the sub- 
ject. All courses introduced thoughtfully and with 
the needs of the local community in mind show 
the most rapid growth as well as the most far- 
reaching results to date. 

The Principal’s First Duty. 

The first duty of the principal comes in the 
preliminary study of local farm conditions before 
the introduction of the course. He should make 
a thorough and comprehensive study of high school 
agriculture and then, after applying his informa- 
tion to the local conditions, should make a full re- 
port to his board. This report should embody the 
reasons for the introduction of the course locally, 
should show what other schools have done in this 
line, and should also show definitely what is re- 


quired for the work. The cost of the work should 
| 


be emphasized, for the board should be made io 
see that it is going to cost real money to get re- 
sults. In too many cases the cost is minimized 
and later there is dissatisfaction because the orig- 
inal cost figures do not cover the expense of the 
work. A Wisconsin school board, contemplating 


the introduction of the course, visited our school 


Association, Madison, Feb. 9, 1917. 


last March. 
them I had them meet two farmers and suggested 
that they talk high school agriculture to them in 
order to get the viewpoint. 
After they had visited with these men, I spent two 
hours with them in going over the details of our 
work, 
stumbling block was the difference in their esti- 


Before talking the matter over with 


farmer-taxpayers’ 


The one thing which proved the greatest 


mate of cost, given them by their principal, and 
the one I gave them. He had told that 
$1,000 per year would be sufficient for all expenses 


them 


of the course, including salary of the instructor, 
while my lowest figure came to $1,600 per year 
without state aid. 
are expending fully $1,500 this, their first year. 


They introduced the course and 


Wisconsin school boards stand ready and willing 
to spend money for results. If high school prin- 
cipals or superintendents do not get what they 
need, I feel that they alone are to blame. As 
school men we too often apologize for school ex- 
penditures when we should rather endeavor to 
show a 100 per cent return instead. 

The high school principal is alone responsible 
for working out a course of study which will meet 
the needs of his community. He alone is re- 
sponsible for the actual teaching done in this 
course. If our agricultural students are allowed 
to “slide” through in order to make the ‘course 
popular, other students will soon try to “slide” 
themselves. 

The high school is conducted for many purposes, 
and it must be remembered that agriculture is but 
one of many courses offered. The students who 
enter this course should be as well prepared and as 
capable as those who take Latin and German. They 
should take the required work of the school and the 
standard for them should be just as high and just 
as rigid as that for the rest of the student body. 
The joke about taking agriculture when you can 
not make good in anything else must disappear 
from our high schools before we can do our best 
work. It should be remembered in this connection 
that no school is stronger than its weakest course. 

The most appreciated compliment ever given the 
New Richmond agricultural! course was by a Min- 
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nesota superintendent last year. After visiting our 
school for the entire day he made the following 
remark: “The thing which struck me most forci- 
bly today was the fact that your agricultural stu- 
dents rank with the best in your school. How do 
you get them?” 

It is up to the principal to see that the high 
school work is done with the farm, and farm condi- 
tions in mind. Each experiment performed is val- 
uable only when it is done with farm conditions 
clearly before the class. It should also be borne 
in mind that the field work and stock experiments 
are just illustrational, and for the purpose of 
elaborating the work of the class. There is a 
tendency to overdo this experimental work because 
If we make this our “agriculture” 
The classroom work is the 


it is popular. 
we will get nowhere. 
backbone of this as well as all other courses, and 
unless principals remember this, and insist upon 
it, our work will not be successful. 


Financial Returns Necessary. 


The principal should keep in mind that each 
community has a right to expect a 100 per cent 
return from all money spent on schools. When a 
community reaches the point where it considers 
money spent on schools as an investment, on which 
it is going to look for definite returns, it has 
reached the point where it not alone can appreciate 
good schools, but where it is willing to spend addi- 
tional money to secure results. Such a community 
has a right to expect its agricultural course to be 
an actual help to the rural districts adjacent to 
the school. It has a right to expect the depart- 
ment to be a real factor in the agricultural devel- 
opment of the community. . The course should be 
so conducted that the boys who are taking the 
work will be enabled to go to their homes in the 
summer more efficient than they were the preced- 
ing fall. 

The high school should teach these boys that not 
less, but more work is necessary on the farm. The 
high school product should be able to go out and 
make an intelligent study of whatever problems 
they find at home. It is through the boys in school 
that we must make our first contact with the farm. 
The experiments in feeding, dairying and poultry 
should be inaugurated by the school and conducted 
on the school plot, but should be transferred to the 
farm as soon as possible. 

The high school should be a leader in the agri- 
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cultural development and advancement of the com- 
munity. It should demonstrate through carefully 
worked out home projects the value of testing, sci- 
entific feeding, good stock, pure bred seeds, farm 
accounting, and care of the soil. The high school 
should be the leader in the organization of cow- 
testing associations and breeders’ associations. 

All of the foregoing are not alone practical but 
actually necessary to the success of any course in 
agriculture. The working out of these things 
should not be done in class time, but rather by the 
class and instructor in time other than that of the 
school. If the high school cannot teach its stu- 
dents how to make more money out of a herd than 
was made before, it is a failure. If this course 
cannot teach them how to get more out of a piece 
of soil, and at the same time preserve the soil, it is 
a failure. It is the business of the course to make 
the students better farmers than they could become 
without the work. 

The principal is the main reason for the suecess 
or failure of the work in agriculture. His prelim- 
inary work in connection with the introduction of 
the course is very important. After the course is 
introduced, the principal’s work is not done by any 
means, however, as he must select a man fitted to 
handle the special agricultural problem of his com- 
munity. In order to do this he must know his 
community, their needs, and their prejudices. The 
principal, I think, realizes better than anyone else 
that the farmer has a strong prejudice against 
“book learning.” Too often we encounter the 
statement, “TI have made money: vou can’t tell me 
anvthing.” T[ convinced the last man who made 
this statement to me in less than twenty minutes 
that he hadn’t made a dollar farming in over 
twenty vears. I showed him that his financial suc- 
cess was primarily due to the increase in land 
values. We must know our people, however, be- 
fore we talk to them on this subject. Before we 
can approach them on a subject as delicate as the 
foregoing we must be certain that we have their 
confidence. 

It is necessary for the principal to become as 
well acquainted with the farmers as is the agricul- 
tural instructor. Only recently a farmer came to 
me with corn seed trouble. T took it up with him 
through our man and he now is perfectly satisfied. 
The principal is the man who should work out the 
problem of co-operation between the farm and the 


school. He holds a recognized place of long stand- 
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ing in the community while the agricultural man 
still has his place to make. 

The principal comes in contact with the people 
of a community on many occasions. This acquaint- 
ance is a valuable asset in the agricultural devel- 
opment of a community. A close co-operation be- 
tween the agricultural man and the principal is 


essential. There is no room here for petty jeal- 
ousies. They each have a distinct and definite 


duty to perform, and one which cannot be done if 
there is either jealousy or lack of co-operation. 
The principal can get appropriations from county 
boards, the school board, banks, ete. The in- 
structor can best carry out the contests for which 
the principal provided the stimulus. 


Helping the County Fair. 


Our county fair association has been severely 
criticised by the farmers of our county during the 
last few years. Things had reached such a stage 
that it was decided to discontinue the fair. Shortly 
before Christmas a committee of farmers came to 
me with the request that T act as secretary of the 
fair for this year. I hesitated, but when they 
showed me a list of over 100 guarantors for the 
fair, I decided to do what I could to put the an- 
nual event back on its feet. While the position of 
secretary of the fair association involves consid- 
erable work, it nevertheless gives us an opportunity 
of getting in closer touch with the farmer than 
ever before. Our educational premium list is al- 
ready in the hands of rural teachers. We are 
featuring a Rural Girls’ Sewing Contest, a Men’s 
Judging Contest, a Boys’ Judging Contest, a Boys’ 
and Girls’ Baby Beef Contest, a Boys’ and Girls’ 
Pig Contest, a Dairy Calf Contest, and a Corn 
Contest. We are giving adequate prizes, and the 
advance entries indicate keen competition. Eigh- 
teen of the boys securing prizes will have all ex- 
penses paid to a special week’s course in agricul- 
ture to be given under the auspices of the New 
Richmond high school during the spring of 1918. 
Fighteen girls wil! also be selected for a special 
one week’s course in domestic science to be given 
during the spring of 1918. 

The sewing contest was held for the first time 
in 1915 and the first special week’s work was of- 
fered during the spring vacation week of 1916. All 
eighteen girls were in attendance for the entire 
week and five mothers also attended all of the 
sessions, 
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It takes money to feature the foregoing, but we 
were able to secure a liberal appropriation from 
the county board, and the local fair association will 
stand the balance. It is through activities like the 
foregoing that a real, vital contact can be made 
between the school and the farm. 

Last year our agricultural man organized a cow- 
testing association which served over 600 cows. It 
was impossible to get a number of conservative 
farmers to join and as a result these men did not 
get the benefit of the work. Last fall we decided 
to invite these people to join a high school testing 
association and after some hard work all whom we 
had singled out were induced to join.. All of 
these men are now enthusiastic. Three have al- 
ready sold some “robber cows” and the herds of 
all will be improved. We make a charge of fifty 
cents per cow per month, as we have found that a 
reasonable charge is far more appreciated than no 
charge at all. 

“More and better dairy herds” was our agricul- 
There was not a 
single 50-pound cow in the New Richmond terri- 
tory. Neither was there a complete herd of pure 
bred dairy cows. Today we find any number of 
60-pound cows and numerous herds of pure bred 
Guernseys, Holsteins and Shorthorns. 


tural problem four years ago. 


A 1916 graduate of our agricultural course has 
made such a good showing on his father’s farm 
that three weeks ago he was elected secretary of a 
large co-operative creamery organization. A senior 
in this year’s class has §o interested his father in a 
good dairy herd, and has so clearly demonstrated 
to him that his present \plan of dairying was not 
paving, that a herd of pure bred Avrshires was 
decided upon on condition that the boy remain at 
home after graduation and take charge of the dairy 
herd. The father asked Mr. Stephens, our agri- 
cultural man, to go with him for the purpose of 
aiding in the selection of the herd. Mr. Stephens, 
in fact, selected all twelve animals for this par- 
ticular herd. This is only one of many instances 
where the farmers have come to us for help. 


The Principal’s Responsibility. 


The Wisconsin high school agricultural oppor- 
tunity is unlimited, but if we are to make the most 
of it the principal must get into the game at once. 
He must study the problem and get as well or bet- 
ter acquainted with it than the agricultural man 
himself. He alone is to blame if the course fails—- 
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for upon him rests the responsibility for the atti- 
tude of the board, the attitude of the community, 
the quality of the teachers, and the confidence and 
understanding of the farmers. Through his inher- 
ited standing or place in the community he is able 
to initiate and direct things which the average 
farmer would resent from the agricultural maa. 
The principal, however, must know when to retire 
and when to take an active part. He must not try 
to do the agricultural man’s work, but it is abso- 
lutely up to him to see that the way is prepared 
for the kind of the in- 
structor. 

We attend many meetings among the farmers 


most effective work by 


and we urge them, and with good results, to attend 
things we hold for their benefit. We do not depend 
upon these meetings, however, but work rather 
through the individual student to the parent and 
Effective 


work of this kind soon widens the sphere of activi- 


from the parents into the community. 


ties and now we ean barely keep up with the de- 
mands made upon us by our growing and develop- 
ing agricultural community. The principal’s ac- 
tivities cannot be confined within the four walls of 
the high school if he hopes to be a factor in the 
agricultural development of the rural community. 
He must get out, learn to know the farmer, sym- 
pathize with him in- his trials, and rejoice with 
him in his success. Only in this way can he hope 
to gain the confidence he must have, if he is going 
to do his duty in this great movement. 

Let us all join hands and actually get into the 
game for the purpose of making Wisconsin high 
school agriculture the best in the nation. 


dress it 


Yet, 


as we may, dress and feather it, daub it with gold, 


What a fine looking thing is war! 


huzza it, and sing swaggering songs about it, 
what is it, nine times out of ten, but murder in 


uniform !—Douglas Jerrold. 


SEWING RECORD CARDS. 

Tn response to a continual call for a record card 
which may be used to keep track of problems and 
the cost of each garment in the sewing classes, 
we have had Miss Emma Conley design one for 
us, and these are now offered at 50 cents per one 
hundred, postpaid. Form 901. Send for a trial 
hundred. Size 3x5, printed on postcard stock. 

The Parker Educational Co., Madison, Wis. 
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Send it Home. 

Over the garden fence the conversation had sud- 
denly turned acrimonious. 

“An’ if yore boy, ‘Erbert, ties any more cans to 
our pore dog’s tail,’ was Mrs. Moggins’s stern 
ultimatum, “e’ll ’ear about it, that’s all. Oh, an’ 
per’aps you’ve done wiv that saucepan wot vou 
borrowed last Monday.” 

“?Erbert,” asked Mrs. Grubb shrilly, “wot ’ave 
you bin doin’ to Mrs. Moggins’s dog ?” 

“Nothin’, ma!” replied the small boy, unblush- 
ingly. 

“There !” 

“An’ you returned ’er saucepan yesterday, didn’t 
vou, dearie ?” 

“Sent it back by ’er dog!” 


—Chicago News. 


said his mother triumphantly. 


said ’Erbert calmly. 


Men. 

A little girl wrote the following composition on 
men: 

“Men are what women marry. They drink and 
smoke and swear, but don’t go to church. Perhaps 
if they wore bonnets they would. They are more 
logical than women and also more zoological. Both 
men and women sprung from monkeys, but the 
women sprung farther than the men.” 

Bet her mother helped write it—Hd. 

Insufficiently Protected. 

Mary had been greatly interested in watching 
the men, in her grandfather’s orchard, putting 
bands around the fruit trees, and asked a great 
many questions. 

Some weeks later, when in the city with her 
mother, she noticed a gentleman with a mourning 
hand around his sleeve. 

“Mamma,” she asked, “what’s to keep them from 
crawling up his other arm ?” 


A HOME AGENCY THAT YOU 
MERIT. 


The Parker Teachers’ Ageneyv is recoeni7zed 
everywhere as one of the most reliable in the eoun- 
try. It is licensed by the State of Wisconsin and 
the Manager is under bonds to the state for the enn- 
duct of the same. This is the only Wisconsin 
Agency belonging to the National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies. Get in line early for that het- 
ter position you want next year. Write this very 
minute for literature—it’s free. 

The Parker Teachers’ Agenev. 
No. 12 South Carroll St. 
Madison, Wiscons‘n 


KNOW HAS 
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Cc. P. CARY - - - State Superintendent 
J. B. Borden - - Ass’t State Superintendent 
Warren E.Hicks - - _ Ass’t Industrial Education 
Chas. L. Harper - Second Agss’t School Supt. 
0. S. Rice - . . Supervisor of Libraries 
Bertha Bergold - Asst. Supervisor of Libraries 
Janet R. Rankin - - School Service Secretary 
Bessie Burke - - Diploma and Certificate Clerk 


School Laws and Their Interpretation. 
Their Problems. 





Department of Administration 


School Boards and 
The State Department of Education. 


INSPECTORS 


H. L. Terry - . = . é 
H. N. Goddard - - . a Fe 


High School 
High School 
Graded School 
Graded School 
City Grades 
Graded School 
Rural School 
Rural School 
Deaf School 


S. M. Thomas - - - - 
Maybelle G. Bush - - - - 
. T. Anderson - - - - 

W. E. Larson - - - - 

A. A. Thomson - - - - 
A. B. Cook - - - - - 
Amy Bronsky - - - - - City Grades 
Annie Reynolds - - - - - City Grades 
James M. Dorrans - - ~ Manual Training 
W. W. Theisen - - - - Standardization 














EDUCATIONAL MEASURES BEFORE THE LEGISLATURE 


Assembly Bills. 


No. 8A—requires all students entering a nor- 
mal school to be a graduate of a 4 year high 
school or its equivalent. This to be in effect 
after August 1, 1917. 

No. 12A—abolishes school board conventions. 

No. 15A—provides that after September 1, 
1919, candidates to secure a county or city 
teacher’s license must have completed a four 
year high school course and one year of profes- 
sional work at normal, county training school, 
high school training course, or other equivalent 
school. Special teachers may be certified where 
supply of those legally qualified runs out. 

No. 71A—authorizes boards of education to 
provide warm lunches for school children. 

No. 126A—raises the compulsory education 
age from 14 to 15 years or 15 to 16 for children 
not otherwise employed; also provides for per- 
sons between the ages of 15 and 18 not exempt 
to attend school for at least 8 hours a week for 
10 months (instead of 5 hours for 6 months as 
at present provided). 

No. 132A—provides that any _ industrial 
course of lectures or instruction relating to em- 
ployment given by any person, firm or ecorpora- 
tion must be approved by the board of indus- 
trial edueation. 

No. 148A—raises minimum salary of teachers 
from $40 to $60 a month. 

No. 155A—-provides for the establishment of 
a training school for publie service at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

No. 180A—makes transportation compulsory 
for all children between the ages of 6 and 16 
in any consolidated school district residing 
more than 2 miles from such consolidated 
school and authorizing any district to provide 
transportation for all the children of school age 
for whom transportation is not required by law. 

No. 182A—makes the $50 aid for standard 
rural school meeting certain requirements, per- 
manent instead of for 3 years only. 


No. 190A—prohibits school board members 
from holding office for 6 years next succeeding 
the termination of their term of office in cities 
of the first class. 

No. 193A—creates a loan fund of $10,000 to 
provide indigent students with board, books 
and fees while in attendance at the University 
or any normal school. 

No. 199A—specifies the form of contracts 
and bonds and the approval thereof and actions 
thereon, for work or labor performed and ma- 
terials furnished for the state or a county, city, 


village, town, school district or any public 
board or body. 
No. 205A—provides for detaching certain 


territory from the Hayward town free high 
school district. 


No. 212A—provides that any student who 
shall have been a resident of the state for one 
year next preceding the opening of the semester 
or term of any academic year for which he en- 
ters shall be entitled to exemption from fees 
for tuition but not from incidental fees in the 
University for such academie year or any part 
thereof. 


No. 263A—provides that the sum due the 
school clerk of any school district for taking 
the school census and making the annual report 
shall not be due nor paid until the 20th day of 
June following the making of the annual report 
and the issuing of the certificate by the county 
superintendent. Also provides that a school 
elerk of a town or union free high sehool shall 
be entitled to receive whatever compensation 
may be voted him at the annual meeting of the 
free high school district, provided he files with 
the county superintendent, on or before July 
25th, a satisfactory annual report of the town 
or union free high school, but such sum shall 
not be due until the 20th day of June following 
the making of such report. 


No. 279A—provides for the validating of or- 
ders relating to the creation and consolidation 
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of school districts and the alteration of school 
district boundaries. 

No. 281A—repeals subdivision 1 of section 
2586 of the statutes, relating to admission to 
the practice of law, but provides that this shall 
not affect such students in the University as 
are enrolled in the law department at the time 
of passage and publication of this act. 

No. 283A—provides that school shall be main- 
tained for nine months. 

No, 291A—provides for the payment of all 
bills ineurred by the state board of control in 
the management of the institution in the city of 
Milwaukee to assist blind artisans to become 
self-supporting citizens. 

No. 302A—repealing section 462a of the stat- 
utes, with reference to annual reports of school 
district clerks. 

No. 303A—provides for the establishment of 
a training course for teachers in free high 
schools or public schools whose course of study 
is equivalent to that of a free high school. But 
no such course may be established in a county 
having a county training school or a_ joint 
county training school. 

No. 312A—provides that the affairs of each 
county shall be conducted by a county board of 
seven commissioners which, when elected, 
qualified and organized, shall supplant and 
supersede the county board of supervisors; but 
in counties containing less than fifty thousand 
population said board shall be composed of five 
members. 

No. 329A—provides that the state board of 
education shall consist of seven members. The 
governor shall be ex-officio a member of said 
board. The governor shall appoint four mem- 
bers of said board. One person shall be ap- 
pointed by the board of regents of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and one person shall be ap- 
pointed by the board of regents of the normal 
school to be members of said board. 

No. 332A—transfers certain functions from 
the University of Wisconsin to the department 
of agriculture. 

No. 335A—provides that no more than one 
graded school in any village shall receive state 
aid nor shall any graded school in any incor- 
porated city participate in said aid. 

No. 336A—provides that a sum equal to two- 
thirds the amount actually expended for sal- 
aries for instruction and supervision of indus- 
trial work shall be apportioned to schools 
which, in the judgment of the state superin- 
tendent of education and the state board of in- 
dustrial education, have been maintained in a 
satisfactory manner, 

No. 339A—provides that when the state of 
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Wisconsin or any state institution shall own 
real estate within any city abutting upon any 
street, it shall be subject to assessment for 
street improvements in the same manner as real 
estate owned by private individuals. 

No. 344A—provides that the board of re- 
gents of the University shall consist of one 
member from each congressional district and 
seven from the state at large, at least two of 
whom shall be women, and at least five of whom 
shall be representatives of labor, to be appoint- 
ed by the governor; the state superintendent 
and the president of the University shall be ex- 
officio members of said board. Also provides 
that the board of normal regents shall consist 
of sixteen regents—the state superintendent as 
ex-officio regent and fifteen appointed regents, 
at least one of whom shall be a woman, and at 
least five of whom shall be representatives of 
labor. 

No, 346A—erants to the Wisconsin Inter- 
urban Ry. System a right-of-way over lands 
owned by the University of Wisconsin in the 
city of Madison. 

No. 347A—provides that the state board ot 
industrial education shall consist of nine mem- 
bers, eight of whom shall be appointed by the 
governor. Three of the persons so appointed 
shall be employers of skilled labor, three shall 
be skilled employees, and at least one of the 
other two shall be a city superintendent of 
schools in a city having a loeal board of indus- 
trial education. The state superintendent of 
publie instruction shall be ex-officio a member 
of said board. 

No. 348A—provides that no permanent com- 
mitment of any child under the provisions of 
section 573-5 shall be ordered unless the notice 
of such proceedings shall be served on the par- 
ent or guardian or other person entitled to the 
legal custody of such child, or published at 
least five days prior to the day on which the 
ease of such child shall be heard, in a news- 
paper having general circulation in the county 
in which the child resides. 

No. 349A—relates to the nomination of ean- 
didates for the office of state superintendent, 
or county or district superintendent of schools, 
or member of a county board of education. 


No. 356A—provides that the school board of 
any district, or the board of directors, or board 
of education of any city may designate a de- 
pository in which the school moneys of the dis- 
trict or city shall be placed subject to the or- 
ders of said board, which depository shall be 
a lawfully incorporated institution which shall 
give as security a surety bond or a personal 
bond in a sum twenty-five per cent greater 
than the estimated amount of money that will 
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come into the school treasury of the district or 
city. 

No. 361A—authorizing public officers to act 
as sub-agent for bonding and liability ecom- 
panies where no contract relation is created 
between such officers directly or indirectly by 
or through the bonds or contracts executed by 
such bonding or liability companies. 


No. 365A—provides that when fifty or more 
pupils shall be in attendance for a period of 
more than twenty days during any one school 
term in a schoolhouse of one room, it shall be 
the duty of the electors of said district at the 
next annual meeting to authorize the district 
board to make provision for an additional room 
and an additional teacher, under penalty of 
forfeiture of their right to share in the appor- 
tionment of the seven-tenths mill tax. 

No. 375A—makes appropriations from the 
general fund to the University fund ineome, 
and makes appropriation to the University 
fund income of sums of money for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of experiment and dem- 
onstration station near Haneoek, in Waushara 
county. 

No. 385A—provides that where the electors 
vote to suspend the school in their district they 
shall direct the board to pay for transportation 
and tuition to the adjoining sehool or sehools 
during the time school is suspended. They 
shall provide by tax upon the distriet a sum 
sufficient to meet the cost of the tuition and 
transportation. 


No. 387A—provides that whenever the 
amount of certificates of indebtedness of an 
abolished township system of sehool govern- 
ment shall not have been apportioned to the 
different districts and remains unpaid, the 
county clerk of the county in which such terri- 
tory is located shall apportion the amount of 
such unpaid eertifieates together with aeerued 
interest on all the taxable real estate of the 
territory comprising such abolished township 
system according to the assessed valuation 
thereof and levy upon each town or municipal- 
itv comprising such territory its just and equal 
share thereof. 

No. 390A—provides for an additional one 
‘hundred fifty dollars for board and transporta- 
tion for pupils not residing within the district 
or city maintaining a day school for the deaf. 
Also provides for the medical examination or 
treatment of any pupil in such day sehool in 
ease the parent or guardian is financially un- 
able to pay for such services. Raises the com- 
pulsory age limit to children between ages of 
six and eighteen (instead of 6 to 16) for at- 
tendanee at school established for instruetion 
and education of deaf or blind. 
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No. 391A—provides that local boards of in- 
dustrial education shall have exclusive charge 
and control over the schools established by it 
and over all property, real and _ personal, 
acquired by the city for the use of the schools 
under the supervision of said board. 

No. 399A—validates and legalizes a special 
meeting of the country board of Bayfield 
county and the proceedings thereof. 


No. 403A—gives to the county board power 
to discontinue any county school of agriculture 
and domestic science. 

No. 417A—relates to the nomination of can- 
didates for elective offices. 

No. 420A—provides that a district shall be 
deemed legally created when it has been organ- 
ized by election of officers and has exercised 
the rights and privileges of a district for a 
period of four or more months. 

No. 421A—relates to the powers and duties 
of truant officers with respect to any child who 
is unlawfully and habitually absent from ele- 
mentary school, continuation school, or any 
other school which the minor is by law com- 
pelled to attend. 


No. 424A—amends the law relating to com- 
pulsory school attendance by providing that 
children between the ages of nine and fourteen 
living between two and three miles from school 
by the nearest traveled road shall attend school 
regularly at least sixty days during the year. 

No. 425A—increases the fund available as 
state aid for teachers’ training courses in high 
schools from $25,000 to $37,000. 

No. 427A—authorizes banks to receive de- 
posits from school children. 


No. 443A—provides that no child between 
the ages of 15 and 18 (formerly 14 and 16) 
shall be employed in any gainful occupation 
without having first obtained from the indus- 
trial commission, or from the judge of the 
county, municipal or juvenile court where sueh 
child resides a written permit upon a written 
recommendation of the superintendent or prin- 
cipal of the school which such child attended, 
—and otherwise restricts the employment of 
children, 

No. 444A—specifies the legal meaning of the 
term ‘‘teacher’’ as applied to the law relating 
to the teachers’ retirement fund. 


No. 445A—increases the appropriation for 
state aid for vocational training departments 
in high schools from $100,000 to $150,000. 

No. 450A—relates to the hours of labor and 
wages paid to laborers on all publie work. 

No. 463A—provides certain conditions for 
the retirement of teachers. 
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No. 469A—provides state aid for teachers in 
rural schools. 

No. 473A—defines the term ‘‘teacher’’ as ap- 
plied to the law relating to the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund. 

No. 476A—directs the board of regents of the 
University to reinstate Mrs. Nellie Donaldson 
as a student in the law school. 

No. 487A—requires that a person, to teach 
in the educational department in any of the 
various charitable or penal institutions, must 
have a certificate signed by the state superin- 
tendent of schools showing that such person is 
a University or normal school graduate or the 
equivalent thereof and has taught school suc- 
cessfully for at least one year. 

No, 489A—provides security by bond to in- 
sure the payment of sub-contractors and wages 
earned and material used in constructing, re- 
pairing, or ornamenting publie buildings and 
publie works. 

No. 500A—relates to trust fund investments. 

No. 507A—provides that all property trans- 
ferred to municipal corporations within the 
state for strictly county, town, or municipal 
purposes, or to corporations of this state or- 
ganized under its laws solely for religious, 
charitable or educational purposes, which shall 


use the property so transferred, exclusively for , 


the purposes of their organization, within the 
state, shall be exempt from inheritance taxa- 
tion. 

No, 512A—directs the college of engineering 
of the University in co-operation with the de- 
partment of agriculture to investigate the ad- 
visability of the state manufacturing and dis- 
tributing dynamite and other explosives for 
land clearing, road building, and other pur- 
poses, to report thereon to the next regular 
session of the legislature, and making an ap- 
propriation. 

No. 516A—abolishes the office of local as- 
sessor in all towns, cities, and villages of the 
state except in cities of the first class, and 
creates the office of county assessor and de- 
fines his powers and duties. 


Senate Bills. 


No. 2S—general appropriation bill including 
appropriations for various edueational activi- 
ties. 

No. 26S—zives the state department of pub- 
lie instruction the right to inspect edueational 
work of institutions under the state board of 
control excepting the state prison at Waupun; 
provides for consultation between the state su- 
perintendent and the board of control on 
courses of study for these schools and gives in- 
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spectors of the state department of public in- 
struction power to discontinue the services of 
unsatisfactory teachers. 

No. 31S—provides that candidates for county 
superintendencies must have taught at least 24 
months at least 8 of which must have been spent 
in rural schools. The committee on common 
schools is to have charge of the finances con- 
nected with the county superintendent’s office. 
The minimum salary for the county superin- 
tendent is placed at $1,500 in counties contain 
ing less than 75 sehools; $1,800 in counties of 
75 to 124 schools, and $2,000 in counties of 122 
schools and over. 

No. 55S8—provides that school and_ public 
health nurses must register with the state 
board of health. 

No. 77S—legally enforces cleanliness and 
sanitation among school pupils. 

No. 68S—provides that special state aid for 
state graded schools may be given if the high 
school above is a consolidated high sehool. 

No, 107S—allows condemnation inspector to 
order district to discontinue use of condemned 
school house. 

No. 117S—permits up to 23 county agricul- 
tural representatives for 1917 and 25 for 1918 
and makes an appropriation. 

No. 121S—allows cities to organize classes for 
exceptional children on permit of the state su- 
perintendent ; provides for a state inspector for 
such classes and state aid of one-half the teach- 
ing expense in such schools. 

No. 122S—creates a ‘‘committee on improve- 
ment of secondary teaching’’ of six members, 
including the state superintendent, one member 
appointed by the University Board of Regents, 
two members appointed by the presidents of 
colleges offering teachers’ training courses, and 
two members appointed by the first four mem- 
bers, to consist of one city superintendent and 
one high school principal. The committee may 
hold summer sessions and establish fellowships 
in the University of Wisconsin College of Edu- 
sation. The University of Wisconsin shall 
establish a summer session model school at the 
University for praetice work; $25,000 is ap- 
propriated. 

No. 158S—minors between 14 and 16 (not 
exempt) must attend the equivalent of a con- 
tinuation school for 8 hours a week for 10 
months (instead of 5 hours for 6 months as at 
present provided). Working children between 
14 and 18 (not 14 and 16) must secure permits. 
Children in eities maintaining continuation 
schools must attend up to the age of eighteen 
(instead of 17 as now provided). 

No. 163S—makes fire drills compulsory in all 
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school buildings of more than one story high. 

No. 172S—changes salary of state superin- 
tendent. 

No. 192S—egives the committee on common 
schools power to create, dissolve, or consolidate 
school districts, or to alter boundaries. 

No. 208S—provides for the establishment of 
a training school for publie service at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

No. 2118—repeals the statute compensating 
the county superintendent for making out the 
annual report. 

No. 219S—allows county training schools to 
be established up to the number of 40 (instead 
of 33 as at present). 

No. 220S—provides that the county board of 
supervisors may erect building for a county 
training school and that one-fourth of the eost 
of such a building may be reimbursed by the 
state up to $5,000. Not more than five counties 
may receive such state aid in one year. 

No. 259S—permits the city of Milwaukee to 
levy three and five-tenths mills on the dollar 
for school purposes (instead of two and seven- 
tenths as at present). 

No. 273S—provides for uniform text-books 
for the state of Wisconsin. The text-book ecom- 
mission shall consist of the state superintendent 
of publie instruction, the president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, one normal school presi- 
dent designated by the board of normal sehool 
regents, and two e¢itizens appointed by the gov- 
ernor. 

Joint Resolution No. 10S—provides for a‘eon- 
stitutional amendment removing the limitation 
on the length of the term of the county super- 
intendent of schools. 

No, 277S—makes it the duty of each teacher 
in the publie schools of the state of Wisconsin 
to devote not less than thirty minutes in each 
month of the school year to instruetion in the 
habits, usefulness and importance of dumb ani- 
mals and birds, and in the best methods of pro- 
tecting, preserving, and caring for all animal 
and bird life. 

No. 278S—repeals sections 553m-101 to 553m- 
108 of the statutes, relating to the conditions 
under which a firm, association or corporation 
may offer any school text-books for adoption, 
sale, or exchange; the bond under which such 
business may be conducted; the distribution of 
book lists by the state superintendent ; the pur- 
chase and sale of school text-books. 


No. 280S—provides that no child between the 
ages of 15 and 17 shall be employed at any 
gainful occupation or employment unless a 
written permit to enter into such work is ob- 
tained from the commissioner of labor, state 
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faetory inspector, the judge of the county court, 
municipal, or juvenile court where such child 
resides, the superintendent of schools in eities 
of the first class, or the superintendent or su- 
pervising principal of school in such town, city 
or village where such child resides. Also pro- 
vides that such minors between the ages of 
fifteen and sixteen, working under permit, shall 
be required to attend any continuation classes, 
industrial school or commercial school estab- 
lished in any town, village or city for such 
minors, 

No. 287S—provides for a teachers’ annuity 
and retirement fund to consist of an endow- 
ment fund, a reserve fund, and a general fund, 
for the retirement of any teacher having taught 
for a period aggregating thirty-five years, 
twenty years of which shall have been in a city 
of the first class; or any teacher having taught 
for a period aggregating twenty-five years, 
fifteen of which shall have been in a city of the 
first class, provided the applicant is sixty-five 
years of age, who has otherwise complied with 
the provisions of the act. 

No. 292S—provides that the state board of 
industrial education, instead of the industrial 
commission, must pass upon the contracts or 
agreements entered into by apprentices. 

No. 297S—provides for the compulsory 
school attendance of any child between the 
ages of seven and fifteen (the law now reads 
seven and fourteen), or any child between the 
ages of fifteen and sixteen (now fourteen and 
sixteen) not regularly and lawfully employed 
in any useful employment or service at home 
or elsewhere, 

No. 299S—provides $150,000 (instead of 
$100,000) state aid for voeational training de- 
partments. Also provides that a free high 
school or publie school whose course of study 
is equivalent to that of a free high sehool hav- 
ine three or more teachers in addition to the 
principal may establish and maintain a training 
course for teachers. 

No. 301S—relating to the investment of 
funds of domestie life insurance companies. 

No. 304S—relatine to the method of holding 
elections for school officers in districts contain- 
ing villages or cities of the fourth elass. 

No. 313S—provides that the district board 
in all joint school districts containing a city of 
the fourth elass shall on the day following each 
annual district meeting, by resolution, fix the 
time and place for holding regular meetings 
of the board during the ensuing year. In all 
other districts, all meetings of the board shall 
be called in the manner now provided. 

No. 325S—provides that in a town having in- 
come taxes in its treasury the same may be ¢x- 
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pended for town and school purposes. 

No. 326S—appropriates the sum of $10,000 
to be apportioned as state aid in the sum of 
$100.00 annually to high schools maintaining 
an agricultural department in conformity with 
all required terms and conditions. Provides 
that the agricultural director shall be employed 
for at least eleven months of each year for the 
purpose of supervising project work, and that 
the school board shall provide some means of 
conveyance for such agricultural director. 

No. 327S—abolishes seeret fraternities 
rorities, or societies in publie schools. 

No. 329S—relating to the insurance upon the 
property of counties, cities, villages, towns and 
school districts. 

No. 347S—provides that eight hours in any 
calendar day shall constitute a day’s work on 
any work done for the state, or any county, or 
municipality, school district or school boards, 
ete. 

No. 366S—provides that the annual school 
district meeting shall be held on the first Mon- 
day of July unless that be a legal holiday, in 
which ease it shall be held on the next day; any 
special district meeting shall be held on the 
day and hour fixed therefor in the notice. 

No. 370S—provides for the establishment of 
courses for the thorough instruction and train- 
ing of teachers in the principles and practice of 
the industrial arts and of home economies and 
household arts in Stout Institute. 

No. 376S—provides that the state board of 
industrial edueation shall have charge of the 
administration of industrial education. 

No. 379S— provides that a school distriet may 
by vote of the electors authorize the district 
board or board of education to borrow money 
for the purpose of equipping a school building 
with a heating, lighting and ventilating plant 
or one or more such plants or improving or 
equipping such building in any other way. 

No. 387S—appropriates $37,250.00 to be used 
by the Board of Regents of the University for 
the purpose of conducting investigational and 
demonstrational work in order to determine 
the most efficient and economical methods of 
land elearing. 

No. 389S—provides that any school board 
in any school district including within its boun- 
daries an incorporated city may employ an in- 
structor who may assist in the organization, 
management, and direction of nonpartisan 
gatherings of citizens for the presentation and 
discussion of publie questions or for other eivie, 
social or recreational activities. Also provides 
that it shall be the duty of the school board of 
any school district not ineluding within its 
boundaries an ineorporated city to furnish for 
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all such meetings a person to be known as civie 
secretary of the district. The school principal 
or other suitable person may act in this ea- 
pacity. 

No. 399S—provides that the board of school 
directors in any city of the first class shall fur- 
nish transportation for all such erippled chil- 
dren and children who are suffering from 
physical or mental disabilities who are of school 
age and living in said city and who desire to 
attend school. Also provides that the board 
shall have power to provide lunches for such 
crippled children or such other children as they 
may deem necessary. 

No, 406S—relates to industrial accidents. 

No. 412S—provides for the issuanee and 
validating of bonds of counties, cities, villages, 
towns and school districts. 

No. 413S—Amends the law relating to school 
boards and common and high schools in eities 
of the first class with reference to taxation for 
school purposes. 

No. 416S—F ixes a limitation of thirty days 
for the commencement of action on bond issues. 

No. 4178—relating to the time for filing in- 
dependent and nonpartisan nomination papers. 
Provides that for candidates for the office of 
county or district superintendent of schools, 
nomination papers shall be filed not more than 
forty nor less than twenty days before election. 

No, 422S—provides for the separate caleula- 
tion and statement of taxes in tax rolls and tax 
receipts. 

No. 423S—to accept the provisions of an act 
of Congress entitled ‘‘An act to provide for 
the promotion of vocational education; to pro- 
vide for co-operation with the states in the pro- 
motion of such education in agriculture and the 
trades and industries; to provide for co-opera- 
tion with the states in the preparation of teach- 
ers of vocational subjects; and to appropriate 
money and regulate its expenditures,’’ ap- 
proved February 28, 1917. The state board of 
industrial education is designated to co-operate 
with the federal board of vocational edueation 
in the administration of the provisions of this 
act. 

No. 426S—provides for the taking of the 
school census and the making of a written re- 
port by the district clerk. 


THAT BEAUTIFUL HIAWATHA READER. 


Have you this book in your grades above the 
fourth? It is Longfellow’s beautiful legend illus- 
trated and bound in cloth. As a supplementary 
reader it has no superior. Sample copy, $0.55 post- 
paid. A lower rate for class use. Every grade 
teacher should have a copy for her desk. 

The Parker Educational Co,. Madison, Wis. 
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WISCONSIN AT KANSAS CITY. 

The big national meeting at Kansas City had a 
good-sized delegation from Wisconsin, which we 
list below as rather indicative of the state’s pro- 
gressive educational centers. 
attend on account of sickness. 

The exclusive train which carried the Badgers 
over the C., M. & St. P. Ry. from Chicago was 
complete in every particular and the highest type 
of service was rendered by the railroad. ‘The man- 
agement of the Hotel Coates has received more 
praise for its square dealings, prompt service and 
reasonable rates than any hotel heretofore used by 
the Wisconsin schoolmasters in their annual pil- 
grimages. 

The Wisconsin banquet Tuesday night was a 
pleasant affair. Among former Badgerites present 
were Works of Cornell, Maddock of Butte, Benezet 
of Evansville, and Riley of Roswell. A tribute 
was paid to the memory of the late Edward M. 
Beeman, and sympathy expressed at the serious 
illness of H. F. Leverenz. 
Reese’s speech for Milwaukee, “Moderator” Pot- 
ter’s virile presiding methods, talks from the boys 
who wished they were “back in old Wisconsin”— 
made a most happy evening. 

The attendance at the department meetings was 
not so large as at Detroit, nor, in the judgment of 
many, was the program quite so strong. On the 
whole, however, every man and woman present 


Some were unable to 


College songs, “Billy” 


carried home a new thought, a higher ideal, and a 
renewed enthusiasm for the profession of teaching. 
The next meeting will be held at Atlanta, Ga. 
From Wisconsin. 

State Department. 
B. R. Buckingham and wife. 
C. P. Cary. 
Annie Reynolds. 
W. W. Theisen. 
H. L. Terry. 


City Superintendents. 
G. O. Banting, Chippewa Falls. 
T. J. Berto, Watertown. 
W. P. Colburn, Rhinelander. 
A. F. Cook, Ripon. 
R B. Dudgeon, Madison. 
H. H. Faust, Janesville. 
P. A. Kolb, Wauwatosa. 
A. E. Kagel, Milwaukee. 
F. Kroening, Milwaukee. 
G. F. Loomis, Waukesha. 
G. H. Landgraf, Marinette. 
Wm. Milne, Merrill. 
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B. E. McCormick, La Crosse. 
J. G. Moore, Superior. 

Miss Carrie K. Morgan, Appleton. 
B. E. Nelson, Racine. 

Mary O’Keefe, Madison. 

M. C. Potter, Milwaukee. 

W. P. Roseman, Sheboygan. 
J. EK. Roberts, Fond du Lace. 
H. C. Snyder, Stevens Point. 
E. W. Shaw, Peshtigo. 

C. W. Schwede, Grand Rapids. 
S. B. Tobey, Wausau. 

K. W. Waite, Jefferson. 


County Superintendents. 

Ellen B. MeDonald, Oconto. 
Universities and Colleges. 

C. 8. Pendleton, Madison. 


Normal Schools. 
C. M. Barr, Milwaukee. 
W. H. Cheever, Milwaukee. 
J. W. Crabtree, River Falls. 
IF, A. Cotton, La Crosse. 
Anna V. Day, Milwaukee. 
J. A. H. Keith, Oshkosh. 
Louise W. Mears, Milwaukee. 
V. E. McCaskill, Superior. 
C. R. Maxwell, Whitewater. 
C. G. Pearse, Milwaukee. 
A. M. Royce, Platteville. 
H. A. Schofield, Eau Claire. 
J. F. Sims, Stevens Point. 
A. H. Yoder, Whitewater. 
High Schools. 
L. W. Brooks, Racine. 
V. G. Barnes, Madison. 
P. G. W. Keller, Appleton. 
H. L. Miller, Madison. 
G. N. Tremper, Kenosha. 
Klementary Schools. 
Nellie Minnehan, Milwaukee. 
Industrial and Agricultural Schools. 
P. B. Clemens, Superior. 
H. E. Miles, Racine. 
R. H. Rogers, Menomonie. 
F. J. Sievers, Milwaukee. 
K. FE. Gunn, Green Bay. 
Educational Press. 
Frank Bruce, Milwaukee. 
Wm. G. Bruce, Milwaukee. 
S. Y. Gillan, Milwaukee. 
W. N. Parker, Madison. 


TEACHERS 
Desiring profitable summer employment may learn of 
attractive offer by communicating with 
W. A. Pottinger, Madison, Wis. 
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CHARLES PRESTON CARY 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


The time for filing papers for the office of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction has passed. 
As the present incumbent, Charles P. Cary, is the 
only one who has complied with this phase of the 
law, it is to be assumed that he will be the next 
state superintendent of schools of the state of Wis- 
consin and will not be obliged to file a very large 
campaign expense account with the secretary of 
state. To the credit of Mr. Cary let it be said this 
is the first instance in the history of the state when 
this office has gone uncontested. 

The reason is not far to seek. Mr. Cary, during 
the more than fourteen years of his service in this 
hich office, has stuck strictly to his “knitting,” 


thrown politics to the winds, forgotten his ene- 
mies, given everybody a square deal so far as hu- 
man mortal can, and built up about him and his 
office a staff of educational experts who have done 
honest and effective work. 

Mr. Cary’s new term will begin July 1, next, 
and continue for four years more, at the end of 
which period he will have been state superinten- 
dent for eighteen and one-half years. 

The Journal extends congratulations and wishes 
for Mr. Cary and his co-workers that same measure 
of success in a continued administration of the 
state’s most important office, which has character- 
ized the work in the past. 
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By WAY OF CURRENT COMMENT AND CASUAL INQUIRY 


By WILLARD N. PARKER 


SCHOOLMASTERS SERVING IN OTHER CAPACI- 

TIES. 

While it is rather unusual for a schoolmaster 
to serve in any other municipal capacity than that 
of the head of the schools, there are occasionally 
some exceptions. 

Principal Fred Holt of the Sun Prairie schools 
is a justice of the peace and served in a like ca- 
pacity when at Middleton. “Judge” Holt has 
proven a just and discreet jurist in settling some 
of the petty squabbles which have arisen in the 
neighborhood, and the fact that his school board 
is constantly advancing his salary indicates that 
he knows how to manage both offices with a high 
degree of efficiency. 

Prin. A. G. Findlay of the Chippewa Falls high 
school is not only an alderman but has been hon- 
ored with the presidency of the common council 
of that city. member of the 
finance committee of the council. The 
elects the members of the school board and the 
finance committee sits in judgment upon the school 


He is likewise a 
council 


budget. This is an unusual relation of master and 
servant, as the school board elects the city superin- 
tendent of schools who is naturally the superior 
officer in school affairs. 

Dean Barber of Ripon College is a city alderman 
and for the last seven years has been president of 
the council. 

All of which goes to show that some school men 
are capable of doing more than one thing at the 
same time. 


SHALL WE MILITARY DRILL IN THE 

SCHOOLS? 

A news item says that Superior has voted mili- 
tary drill upon all juniors and seniors in its two 
high schools—not optional, but compulsory. In a 
number of cities outside of Wisconsin the same ac- 
tion has been taken by the school authorities. 

In these days when our nation is on the verge 
of entrance into the great world-war, the question 
of militarism in the public schools is a vital one. 
The “pacifists” would have The 
“jingoes” would have it all the time and every- 
As a middle ground the conservative class, 


HAVE 


none of it. 


where. 
believing fully that war is inevitable and that our 
nation is in a sadly crippled condition so far as 
preparedness is concerned, would to a moderate 


extent at least have military instruction in our 
schools beginning in the lower grades with physical 
training. Their attitude appears to be a sane one. 
There is nothing in military training that will 
hurt a boy, and there are a score of good things 
about it that would be a great benefit to the grow- 
ing youth of this country. 

Many a parent feels that the schools of today 
That they lack in 
instilling that respect for authority which our for- 


are doing too much coddling. 


bears possessed; that the softness of the present 
day customs of life do not instill into the youth of 
today the fortitude, bravery, self denial, and other 
virtues which make for the big man as well as the 
good soldier. 

The Journal is in hearty sympathy with th 
for the 
double purpose of preparing for war and of mak- 


movement to semi-militarize our schools 
ing better physical beings of our bovs. 
TWO FORMS OF PUNISHMENT. 

There has recently come to the writer’s atten- 
tion two different forms of punishment as practiced 
in two different high schools in this state. The in- 
formation comes not from the faculty of either in- 
stitution, nor from a close investigation of the in- 
from the casual 


side workings of either, but 


remarks and playground discussions overheard 
among the pupils of both schools while engaged 
in football practice and other outside activities. 

In the first high school a boy was recently com- 
pelled to make up time amounting to a hundred 
and eighty minutes for some misdemeanor—pity 
that teacher, don’t vou? At another time physical 
force was used in the school to bring some patriotic 
American boy to time,—a beautiful spectacle be- 
fore the young boys and girls of that cultured 
neighborhood ! 

In the other high school punishment is gotten 
at from exactly the opposite angle. In the manual 
training department, for instance, a boy who does 
not put away his tools properly when the day’s 
work is done, is refused the privilege of doing any 
work outside of school hours. In other words, it 
is a sort of negative punishment, and has 
most effective. 
“Thou 


proven 
Instead of the usual form of pun- 

shalt 
“You may have these privileges if you will do thus 
and so.” 


ishment, not,” this teacher 


Savs: 


This appeals to every child, does not put 
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defiance into his mind, and, generally speaking, 
there is little breaking of the rule. Throughout 
this entire school the same spirit prevails. The 
boys and girls are held up to such high ideals and 
infused with such ambition to attain them that no 
time is left to concoct infringements of the usual 
rules and regulations too frequently prescribed by 
school authorities. 

Which school is yours ? 

AND THUS IS EDUCATION! 

Ye, verily the education of young America is 
marching on! Yes, and dancing on! Not that 
we have any antipathy to the terpsichorean art, but 
when a high school in a village of 600 souls em- 
phasizes a “prom” to the extent indicated in the 
following description taken from its own school 
paper, it looks as if Carl Pieper of the legislature 
was not 100 per cent inefficient when he recently 
went after the prototype in the university. 

Here it is: 

Junior Prom. 

“On Friday, March 2, the Juniors gave 
their annual prom in honor of the 1917 Senior 
class. 

After a week of good, hard and industrious 
labor the great day dawned bright and clear 
and the Juniors wore a smile all day. They 
were to have a good day for their prom after 
all. They had worked and planned and did 
all in their power to make it the success that 
it was. 

The decoration in the Main room, or Audi- 
torium, as it is sometimes called, was done 
in red and white crepe paper, the general 
effect being that of a roof meeting at the 
center. The paper was draped from the cen- 
ter to the four corners of the room and then 
about ten feet each way from the corner. The 
open spaces were filled by placing baskets 
filled with red and white carnations and smi- 
lax. There was also a large basket hung from 
the center of the room. The curtains of the 
main room were made from drapes of red and 
white crepe paper. 

The south room was used for a restroom 
and was decorated in purple and gold. The 
floor was covered with rugs and with the fur- 
niture which the citizens were so kind as to 
loan us. The room was made real comfortable 
and homelike. This we believe from the ex- 


tensive use that was made of it during the 
course of the evening. The refreshments were 
served from the west room, which was dec- 
orated and fixed in the form of a restaurant 
and the sherbet and wafers were served by 
smiling waiters. 

Everyone adjourned at two o’clock, saying 
that this was the best prom they had ever at- 
tended and hoped that we would be able to 
continue having these annual dancing par- 
ties.” 

As an exercise in composition the above may 
pess muster—with a few corrections. As to the 
“content”—well, have you a PROM in your 
school ? 


His Reward. 


In the mission one night, one of the workers 
stood up to address the meeting. One felt that she 
must be overflowing with goodness, because her 
homeliness was of that awful quality that attracts 
and fascinates. She said: 

“My friends, as I was coming here tonight, | 
found a wretched wreck of humanity with his face 
in the gutter, sleeping off the effects of beastly in- 
toxication. But I thought he was some mother’s 
boy, so I lifted him from his filthy bed and as- 
sisted him to lean against a telegraph pole. I 
wiped the dirt and the sweat of drunkenness from 
his face—and then, brothers and sisters, I kissed 
him.” 

In the silence that followed, an old bum near 
the front erected himself on unsteady legs and 
said: 

“Served him right!” 

Flowers have bloomed on our prairies, and 
passed away, from age to age, unseen by man, and 
multitudes of .virtues have been acted out in ob- 
secure places, without note or admiration. The 
sweetness of both has gone up to heaven.—Mrs. 
Sigourney. 


DISTRICT CLERK’S ORDER BOOK ON 
TREASURER. 


One hundred orders printed on a strong bond 
paper and substantially bound; with stub. Form 
302 is for teachers’ wages only and has proper 
spaces for entering and deducting amounts re- 
served for the pension fund. Price, 75 cents. 

The Parker Educational Co., Madison, Wis. 
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»— PARKER 


The Agency that places annually 
more teachers in positions than any 
agency, or person, or bureau, or in- 
Stitution in the State of Wisconsin 














LICENSED BY — — REGULATED BY — — UNDER BONDS TO 
The State Industrial Commission of the State of Wisconsin 


That’s all! But isn’t that sufficient to convince ~ 
you that here is the place for you to seek that 
better position? 


Ask for Registration Form and Booklet -- Free. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


12 South Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











The new Lake Mills high school was dedicated 
on March third. 

The Wisconsin Music Teachers’ 
meets at Sheboygan May 8-9. 


Association 


Superior has voted compulsory military drill in 
the upper two vears of the high school course. 

Superintendent Don S. Miller of Stanley goes 
to Marshfield next year at an initial salary of 
$1,900. 

The board of education at Madison has refused 
the use of the public schools to the so-called 
“nacifists.” 

Oshkosh 


free dental dispensary for the 


The board of edueation at has made 
arrangements for a 
publie schools. 
Principal P. F. New 
will head the schools of Monroe next vear at an 


initial salary of $2,500. 


Neverman of Richmond 


The community welfare association of Antigo 
has made arrangements for an open air school in 
that city for the near future. 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Superin- 
tendents and Supervising Principals’ Association 
will be held at Madison April 6-7, 

The Milwaukee normal school will have a term 
of twelve weeks this summer, although the six 
weeks course will still be maintained, 

The La Crosse normal school debating team won 
in a contest with the Milwaukee team in debating 
the question of Philippine Independence. 

The new sehool building at Antigo, costing about 
$110,000, is nearly completed and will be equipped 
at the opening of the spring term of school. 


[March 


Mr. William Ballentine, who has been the in- 
structor in commercial subjects at Jefferson, suc- 
ceeds E. W. Waite as superintendent of the schools 
at that city. 

Superintendent C. J. Anderson of Stoughton, 
after serving one year, has been re-elected on a 
three-year contract at a salary of $2,500, $2.700, 
and $2,800. 

A penny lunch system has been started in the 
city schools of Stevens Point. The enterprise is 
backed and supported by the citizens and the 
Woman’s Club. 

Mr. Arch 


principal in the Platteville High School, has been 


Tarrell, who has acted as assistant 


elected superintendent of the city schools to sue- 
ceed the late C. E. Slothower. 

The Parent-Teachers’ Association of Manitowoe 
has asked the common council of that city to sub- 
mit to the voters the proposition of a bond issue 
for a new high school building, which is much 
needed. 

A high school employment bureau has been 
established at Fond du Lae for the purpose of find- 
ing employment for the boys and girls in that 
school before and after school hours, on Saturdays 
and during vacation time. 

So far as the male graduates of the Milwaukee 
normal school are concerned in the future, every 
one must be proficient in swimming in addition to 
the other requirements before he is granted a 
diploma from the institution. 

From the time when the mind of man runneth 
not to the contrary, the schools of Beaver Dam 
have labored under the handicap of a sixteen mem- 
bered sehool board. At the coming election, the 
people will vote on the feasibility of reducing the 
number to seven. 

We are advised by Principal Keller of the Ap- 
pleton High School that the reported arrangement 
with Lawrence College for the carrying on a prac- 
tice work was erroneous. After some considera- 
tion of the proposition, the school hoard voted that 


the plan was not feasible, 


Following the recent destruction of the Shell 
Lake high school building by fire, the city audi- 
torium was used for school purposes, and last 


month this structure was entirely destroyed by 
fire, which compels the use of the court house until 


the new building is completed. 
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SUMMER SESSION THF, STOUT INSTITUTE Menomonie, wis. 





Twelfth Annual Summer Session July 30 to August 31, 1917. 


Thirty-three courses in Home Economics. 


Illustrated Catalog, 1917, sent on request 





Fifty-three courses in the Manual Arts. 


First class accommodations in dormitories for women. 


Address L. D. Harvey, President, The Stout Institute 











Summer Courses for Teachers 





The University of Chicago 
The School of Education 


Courses for elementary school teachers 

Courses for secondary school teachers _ 

Courses for superintendents and supervisors 

Courses for normalschoolteachers __ 

Courses for college teachers of education 
Some of these courses are advanced courses leading to graduate 
degrees; some are elementary courses leading to certificates or 
Bachelor’s degrees. General courses in Education (History, Ad- 
ministration, Educ. Psychology and Methods). Special courses in 
History, Home Economics, Household Art, Latin, Modern Lan- 
guages, English, Mathamatics, Physics, Geography,SchoolScience, 
Kindergarten, Manual Training, and the Arts. Registration in 
School of Education admits to University coursesinal] departments 

Summer Quarter, 1917 
1st Term June 18--July 25 2nd Term July 26--Aug. 31 
Detailed announcement will be sent upon application to the 
Director of the School of Education 
Information regarding the graduate and undergraduate Depart- 
mentsof Arts, Literature and Science, the DivinitySchool, the Law 
School and the courses in Medicine will be sent on application to the 
Dean of the Faculties 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, Illinois 




















Teaching Boys and Girls 


—— How to Study —— 
By P. J. ZIMMERS 


Superintendent of the City Schools of 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 





With an Introduction by 
State Superintendent Chas. P. Cary 


Here is an eye-opener for teachers, from the 
district school girl to the college professor. 

It strikes at the very heart and soul of today’s 
defects in teaching school. The author has tried 
it out in his own schools and shows how real re- 
sults have been accomplished and how any one 
can do the same. 

Are you teaching boys and girls to study? 
How do you know you are? This booklet tells 
you whether or not you are. 

Indorsed by city and county superintendents, 
and professors of pedagogy everywhere. 


32 Pages and cover 
Price, 20c by mail $2.00 per dozen 
$15.00 per hundred 


THE PARKER EDUCATIONAL Co. 


12 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 


University of Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION, 1917 
JUNE 25 TO AUGUST 3 


350 Courses. 2006 InStruétors. Graduate and un- 
dergraduate work in all departments leading to 
all academic degrees. Letters and Science, Medi- 
cine, Engineering, Law, and Agriculture (including 
Home Economics. ) 


Teachers’ Courses in high-school subjects. Strong 
programs in all academic departments. Excep- 
tional research facilities. 

Newer Features: Art, Agricultural Extension, 
Athletic Coaching, Aesthetic and Folk Dancing, 
College Administration for Women. Community 
and Public School Music, Farm Credits, Festivals, 
Geology and Geography, German House, Jour- 
nalism, Library Organization, Manual Arts, Moral 
Education, Norse, Physical Education and Play, 
Psychology of Public Speaking, Rural Sociology, 
School Administration, Speech Clinic, Zoology 
Field Course. 


FAVORABLE CLIMATE 
LAKESIDE ADVANTAGES 


One fee for all courses, $15, except Law (10 
weeks) $25. For detailed announcements address 


REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY 


Madison, Wisconsin 














R. C. MUNSCHE A. H. THIERBACH 


HOTEL BLATZ 


OPPOSITE CITY HALL SQUARE 





MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


The best furnished pop- 
are a ’ ular priced Hotel in 
Milwaukee. : : : - 
All rooms have hot and 
cold running water. 





Unexcelled Cuisine 








4 Blocks from Auditorium 


European Plan $1.00 per day; with Bath $1.50 and 
up. A la Carte service all day. Regular meals 50c 
American Plan $2.25 per day and up 
Noonday Luncheon 40 cents 
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Professor George A. Works of Cornell Univer- 


sity and well known in Wisconsin educational 
circles, goes to Columbia University, New York 
City, the first of July, as professor of rural educa- 


tion. 


After serving eight years as superintendent of 
the schools of Barron county, Mr. L. S. Cheney 
announces that he will not seek a re-clection this 
spring. Mr. Cheney has proven a remarkably ef- 
ficient school officer. He will devote his time here- 
after to the management of his farm. 

On February 17, the new high school building at 
Glenbeulah was dedicated in the presence of an 
The 


citizens of Glenbeulah*are justly proud of their 


audience of more than five hundred people. 


new school building, which was erected at a cost 
of $20,000 and will be used exclusively for high 
school purposes. 


J.J. Enright, principal of the Plymouth schools 
for the last eleven years, has resigned to enter the 
business field. 
resignation. 
Plymouth and at many other places in Wisconsin 


His impaired hearing caused his 
He has done a splendid work at 


during his twenty-five years of school work and he 


will be missed from the profession. 


Superintendent John J. Kerwin of Kenosha 
county has refused to run for the office because of 
the low salary paid, $100 a month. Te claims that 
a respectable man cannot live on such a salary and 
there are few who will dispute his statement. It 
is to be hoped that the law, now pending in the 
legislature, will remedy this salary defect in the 


county superintendencies. 


At last Wisconsin has a “teacherage” which, we 
believe, is the first to be established in this state. 
It is located at Shanagolden, Ashland county, 
where for many years the school board found dif- 
ficulty in finding a satisfactory home for the local 
teachers. The cottage is located two blocks from 
the schoolhouse and is a neat little structure which 


fully meets the needs of the situation. 


A good part of this issue of the Journal is taken 
The 


Smith-Hughes bill recently passed by congress js 


up with legislation relating to school matters. 


a far-reaching measure, which affects the entire 
country. All interested in industrial or agricul- 


tural education will want to know the provisions 


[March 


of this law. Educational measures before the Wis- 
consin legislature are also noted by number. 


Principal C. D. Stillman of Hayward is carry- 
ing on a spelling campaign in the five upper grades 
of his school. The pupils in these rooms are classi- 
fied according to their spelling ability and a half 
hour of each day is devoted to the work, the pupils 
being promoted to the higher classes as they be- 
come proficient in the lower. There is a standard 
set for each room based largely on the Ayer’s scale. 


One of those acts which gives encouragement to 
teachers, was recently performed at Evanston, I[lli- 
nois, Where Mr. A. N. Farmer is superintendent of 
schools. 
of $50 was voted to each teacher in the service who 
was receiving a salary of less than $1,000. Are 
there not some places in Wisconsin where this noble 
act could be emulated and prove a wise investment 
on the part of the community ? 


3y unanimous vote of the board, a bonus 


Principal C. W. Collmann of New Holstein has 
been re-elected for another year at a salary of 
$1,350. Advances in the school work at New Hol- 
stein are indicated by the introduction of the de- 
partmental plan of teaching in the three upper 
grades, semi-annual promotions, credit for home 
work in domestic science and manual training, the 
organization of the Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
and supervised study for the freshman year. 


Many high schools in the state are installing 
There appears to be a sort of 
Cer- 


wireless apparatus. 
wireless “bug” among the high school boys. 
tainly, it is an innocent amusement and is a means 
of creating an interest in the teaching of physics 
in our high schools. Marinette has just installed 
a set. The two high schools in Madison have been 
equipped for some time, and many other large 
schools in the state are planning installations. 


One of the enterprising graded schools of the 
state is located in the village of Sussex, Waukesha 
county. Miss Maud Mitchell is principal of this 
three department school and has introduced many 
to rural 


Industrial work was installed last year 


features, which are not common com- 
munities. 
and the scholars are proud of the fact that they 
won state fair prizes to the amount of $20 last 
fall, and one of the girls was the winner of the 


Waukesha tomato canning contest. A social read- 
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School District Blanks and 
Record Books 


Clerk’s Order Book on Treasurer. 100 orders print- 
ted on high class bond paper, and substantially 
bound with stub. Price, postpaid_________- $0.75 
District Clerk’s General Record Book. Has space 
for district meeting records; district officers and 
their terms; board proceedings; treasurer’s bond; 
annual report; teacher’s contracts, and all infor- 
mation which the law requires the district clerk 
to keep in written form. Substantially bound. 
| RES SS ney aera yi) Seine Pear $3.50 
District Treasurer’s Account Book. Contains spaces 
pares ruled for the district treasurer to keep 

is accounts, make his annual report, and pre- 
serve other necessary information pertaining to 
the duties of his office. Substantially bound. 
gue paged. Price... 22! oe eae $3.00 
Teacher’s Contracts (Wisconsin) Form 101. For 
one-room and state graded schools. Per dozen, 
pORtHOlG. 3.2 0 5n.0 5208 ocak See QUO 
Form 102. For city grades and high schools. 
Conform to the laws of Wisconsin. Printed on 
legal blank forms and contain proper entry space 
for description of the teacher’s certificate. Per 
Gosen; pestpelt 2-22. 5-5 $0.30 


School District Blanks 


Order by Number. Price, single sheets, 30c 
per dozen; double sheet, (No. 198) 60c per dozen, 
postpaid. 

No. 

313 Notice of Annual Meeting (2 forms on sheet) 

680 Tuition Statement of Clerk to Clerk of City, 
Village, ete. 

671 Tuition Statement of State Graded School. 

195 Bond of District Treasurer. 


(2 forms on sheet) 

192 Joint School District Clerk’s Report of 
Taxes Voted. 

197 Annual Census of School District. 

198 Annual Report of District Board (double 
sheet) 

199 Notice of Special Meeting (2 forms on 
sheet) 

200 Receipt of District Treasurer to Town 
Treasurer (2 forms on sheet) 


Teachers’ Insurance and Retirement Fund 
779 Annual Report of School Clerk or Secretary 
to Town, Village or City Treasurer. 

780 Copy of above Report for County (or city) 

Superintendent of Schools. 
781 Copy of same Report for Permanent Record 
of School District. 


783 Notification to Teacher of Amount of 
Monthly Assessment—bound 100 in a 
book, with stub, 34 x 11, 75c. 


The Parker Educational Co. 


12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wisconsin 





196 District Clerk’s Statement of Taxes Voted’ 








BOOK Raz VIEWS 

Grammar Grade Problems in Mechanical Drawing. 
By Charles A. Bennett, Professor of Manual Arts, 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois, 
and Editor of Manual Training Magazine. Au- 
thor of ‘‘Problems in Mechanical Drawing.’’ 
Price 38c. Peoria, Illinois. The Manual Arts 
Press, Publishers. 

Woodwork for Beginners. By Ira Samuel Griffith, 
Chairman of the Manual Arts Department, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Price 50c. Peoria, Illinois. 
The Manual Arts Press, Publishers. 

A Bibliography on “English for Engineers.” For 
the Use of Engineering Students, Practical En- 
gineers, and Teachers in Schools of Engineering. 
To which are appended brief Selected Lists of 
Technical Books for Graduates in Civil, Elec- 
trical, Mechanical and Chemical Engineering. 
Prepared by Wilbur Owen Sypherd, Professor of 
English in Delaware College. Chicago, New York. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Publishers. 

Pupil’s Folder and Daily Record. For use with 
Studebaker Economy Practice Exercises in Arith- 
metic. Set B. Chicago, New York. Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., Publishers. 

The Young and Field Advanced Literary Reader. 
Part One. By Ella Flagg Young, formerly Su- 
perintendent of the Chicago Public Schools, and 
Walter Taylor Field, Author of ‘“‘Fingerposts to 
Children’s Reading,” ‘‘Rome,”’ etc. Boston, New 
York, Chicago, London, Atlanta, Dallas, Colum- 
bus, San Francisco. Ginn & Co., Publishers. 

Algebra Review. By Charles H. Sampson, Head of 
Technical Department, Huntington School, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. World Book Co., Publishers. 

Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. By Charles 
E. Smith, Author of ‘“‘Cumulative Speller.” 2 W. 
Forty-fifth St., New York. Isaac Pitman Co., 
Publishers. 

First Lessons in American History. By S. E. For- 
man, Author of ‘‘A History of the United States,”’ 
“Advanced American History,’ “The American 
Republic,” ‘‘Advanced Civies,’” etc. With more 
than 250 Illustrations. New York. The Cen- 
tury Co. 

Form and Functions of American Government. By 
Thomas Harrison Reed, A.B., LL.B., Associate 
Professor of Government, University of Califor- 
nia. Illustrated. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. World Book Co. 

Robert Louis Stevenson—How to Know Him. By 
Richard Ashley Rice, Professor of English Liter- 
ature at Smith College. With Portrait. In- 
dianapolis. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Publishers. 

The Elements of Civics. By John A. Lapp, Director 
of Indiana Bureau of Legislative Information, 
Lecturer in Political and Social Science, Indiana 
University. Appendix Prepared by Charles Ket- 
tleborough, Ph.D., Statistician, Indiana Bureau 
of Legislative Information. Illustrated. In- 
dianapolis. 30bbs-Merrill Co., Publishers. 


The Knight of the Lion. Translated and Adapted 
from the French of Chretien de Troyes by An- 
nette B. Hopkins, Associate Professor of English 
in Goucher College. Price 40c. New York. The 
MacMillan Co., Publishers. 

Short Stories and Selections. For use in the Sec- 
ondary Schools. Compiled and Annotated with 
Questions for Study by Emilie Kip Baker. 
Price 25c. New York. The MacMillan Co., Pub- 
lishers. 
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ing club, organized and maintained under the ac- 
tivities of the local teachers, has done a great work 
in cementing the educational interests of the com- 
munity. 

An interesting geographical question will prob- 
ably be thrashed out in the United States Supreme 
Court very soon. It is the old question of the 
boundary between Michigan and Wisconsin, con- 
sisting of some four hundred square miles of terri- 
tory between the east and west branches of the 
Montreal River. Michigan claims that this terri- 
tory belongs to her according to the original sur- 
vey. The matter has recently received considera- 
tion in the Michigan legislature. 


To the credit of Superintendent F. Kk. Converse 
of Beloit, the school board of that city has ad- 
vanced the maximum salary for grade teachers 
from $65 to $75 per month. The salaries of the 
high school teachers will also be advanced. There 
are hundreds of other localities in Wisconsin which 
need to look into this salary increase and adopt a 
higher schedule immediately. Teachers cannot be 
asked to work on the old schedule while the cost 


of living is advancing so rapidly. 


The magnificent new high school building at 
Watertown, which has just been completed, was 
formally dedicated on the evening of February 
22nd. Principal H. C. Miller of the University 
High School gave the dedicatory address. State 
Superintendent Cary and local speakers were also 
on the program and made the event one long to 
be remembered in the school history of Wisconsin. 
The credit for this new building is due to the un- 
tiring energy and perserverance of Superintendent 


T. J. Berto. 


Scarlet fever has been playing havoe with the 
schools in Wisconsin for the last month and many 
fatalities are reported. Sun Prairie, Janesville, 
New Holstein and Monroe were obliged to close 
their schools for short periods while under quaran- 
tine. The contagious hospital at Madison has been 
crowded to the limit, and Chadbourne Hall has 
been under quarantine for some two weeks owing 
to the spread of this dreaded disease. It is well 
for every teacher and school officer to watch care- 
fully for headaches and sore throats and dismiss 
pupils so afflicted without delay, not permitting 
their return to school except on the certificate of a 
physician. 


MILWAUKEE EDUCATIONAL HAPPENINGS. 

There is no wanting of candidates for the five 
vacancies on the school board. Eighteen persons 
are anxious to serve the city as school directors. 

Considerable commotion has recently been cre- 
ated in educational circles over the criticism of the 
principals’ and the teachers’ associations. Both 
organizations declared that the present method of 
management of the schools costs far more than is 
necessary. ‘The school board has asked for a hear- 
ing on these charges and challenges the statements 
nade, 

There is considerable talk of organizing a teach- 
ers’ council, the idea of Mrs. Berger of the school 
board being that such a council would stand. be- 
tween the school board and the teachers of the city. 

The city schools were represented at the Kansas 
City meeting of the N. KE. A. by Superintendent 
Potter, Assistant Superintendents Kagel and 
Kroening, and Principal Nellie Minehan. 

From press reports, it would seem that Miss 
M. Minahan, a former school principal, is much in 
the limelight in school matters. She calls the pres- 
ent situation in Milwaukee schools as wretched, 
tyrannical, and scores the teachers because the lat- 
ter fear to express their honest convictions. 

A suitable memorial to Lincoln is to be erected 
by the school children of the city. Already the 
sum of $2,630.46 has been subscribed. 


“An phwat did yez say was the doctor’s name ?” 
he asked the nurse. 

“Doctor Kilpatrick.” 

“Thot settles it.” The patient twisted uneasily. 
“Te won’t operate on me.” 

“But he is very skillful,” urged the nurse. 

“That all may be,” returned Pat firmly, “but 


me name happens to be Patrick.” 


: TEACHERS 
Desiring profitable summer employment may learn of 
attractive offer by communicating with 
W. A. Pottinger, Madison, Wis. 


WISCONSIN IN STORY AND SONG. 


Have you seen this new book which brings to- 
gether in one volume the literary geniuses of Wis- 
consin? Are you using it in your literary classes? 
Do you know of a better supplementary text for 
your seventh and eighth grades? Send for a copy 
for your library—-$.75 and six cents for postage in 
Wisconsin, The Parker Educational Co., Madison, 
Wis. 





- 
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Dairy Farming. By C. H. Eckles, D.Sc., Professor Merrill Sixth Reader. By Franklin B. Dyer, Su- 


of Dairy Husbandry, University of Missouri, and perintendent of Schools, Boston, and Mary K. 
G. F. Warren, Ph.D., Professor of Farm Manage- Brady, Primary Supervisor of Schools, St. Louis. 
ment, New York State College of Agriculture, With Illustrations. New York and Chicago. 
Cornell University. Price $1.10. New York. Charles E. Merrill Co., Publishers. 
The MacMillan Co., Publishers. A Vocational Reader. By Park Pressey. With an 
The Romance of Labor. Scenes from Good Novels Introduction by J. Adams Puffer. Chicago, New 
depicting Joy in Work. By Frances Doane York. Rand McNally Co., Publishers. 
Twombly, an Idle Woman, and John Cotton Effects of Hookworm Disease on the Mental and 
Dana, a Busy Man. Illustrated by Helen Clark Physical Development of Children. Publication 
Perry. Price 55c. New York. The MacMillan No. 3 of the International Health Commission. 
Co., Publishers. By Edward K. Strong, Jr., Ph.D. New York. 
Spanish Commercial Correspondence. — Reader, The Rockefeller Foundation, Publishers. 
Composition Book, Manual. By Arthur F. Whit- Elementary Algebra. By George W. Myers, The 
tem, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, University of Chicago, and George E. Atwood, 
Harvard University, and Manuel J. Andrade. Newburgh, New York. Chicago, New York. 
Boston, New York, Chicago. D.C. Heath & Co., Scott, Foresman & Co., Publishers. 
Publishers. Handy German Grammar. By Chester Nathan 
Young and Field Reader—Advanced. Part Two. Gould, University of Chicago. Chicago and New 
By Ella Flagg Young, formerly Superintendent York. Scott, Foresman & Co., Publishers. 
of the Chicago Public Schools, and Walter Taylor The Mill on the Floss. By George Elliot. Ydited 
Field, Author of ‘“‘Fingerposts to Children’s for School Use by C. H. Ward, M.A., head of the 
Reading,’ ‘Rome,’ etc. Price 68c. Boston, Department of English, the Taft School, Water- 
New York, Chicago, London, Atlanta, Dallas, Co- town, Conn. Chicago and New York. Scott, 
lumbus, San Francisco. Ginn & Co., Publishers. Foresman & Co., Publishers. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Chas. R. VanHise, President - - - Madison 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 

Asa M. Royce, President - Platteville J. W. Crabtree, President - River Falls 
A. H. Yoder, President - - Whitewater Carrol G. Pearse, President’ - Milwaukee 
John A. Keith, President - - Oshkosh John F. Sims, President - Stevens Point 
F. A. Cotton, President - - LaCrosse V. E. McCaskill, President . Superior 

H. A. Schofield, President - Eau Claire ' 
STOUT INSTITUTE, Menomonie - : . - - L. D. Harvey, President 
STATE MINING SCHOOL, Platteville - . - - zs R. E. Davis, Director 


RIPON COLLEGE 


If you are interested in the College, please write for Bulletins and full information 
SILAS EVANS, President 


CARROLL COLLEGE ; 


A co-educational college with a healthful environment for young men and women. All departments 
of collegiate work. Write for Catalog to Dr. W. O. CARRIER, President, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE, Appleton - - . Samuel Plantz LL. D., President 
BELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit . - ° - Edward D. Eaton LL. D., President 
MILTON COLLEGE, Milton - - - William C. Daland D. D., President 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, Milwaukee - Joseph Grimmelsman S. J., President 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE, Milwaukee Ellen C. Sabin A. M., President 
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THE GRIM REAPER. 
During the last month, Death has invaded the 


school circles of Wisconsin and removed many 
splendid men an? women who have taken part in 


the educational progress of the state. 


Charles E. Slothower. 


For some two years past the inevitable result of 
spinal sclerosis was clearly seen by Superintendent 
Charles E. Slothower of the Platteville schools. 
Through all this long period he bore up bravely. 
maintained a cheerful spirit and did his work 1s 
best he could under the trying circumstances. On 
February 27th the final call came, and one of the 
grandest men who has ever worked in the schools 
of Wisconsin passed beyond. 

Mr. Slothower, though not aggressive in push- 
ing himself forward in educational work, was one 
of the safest, sanest and most respected men in 
the Badger educational field. 


ment, his ability to search deep into the causes of 


His even tempera- 


all reforms which he instituted, his wise judgment 
in executing his well laid plans, his strong hold 
upon pupils, teachers and citizens, his manly and 
clean character, are incidents of his life with which 
His loss 
to Wisconsin is a severe blow, and the community 
feels deeply the 
when, apparent- 
lv, there were vears of work ahead of him to he 


his many friends are only too familiar. 


in which he has worked so long 
passing away of such a good man, 


done. 

Charles Edgar Slothower was born at Gratiot. 
Wisconsin, May 17, 1866. He attended a rural 
school until 17 vears of age, when he entered the 
high school at Warren, graduating therefrom in 
three vears. Tn 1892 he completed the full course 
at the Platteville Normal School. 
he was principal of the high school at Trempealean, 
and for six vears at West Salem. Tn 1902, he com- 
pleted his work at the University of Wisconsin 
following which he served a year as principal at 
then at and finally at 
Platteville, where he has been superintendent for 
the last eight vears. Mr. Slothower is survived by 
his wife and two children, a son and a daughter. 


For two vears 


Greenwood, Lancaster, 


* * & 


Edwin R. Smith was formerly principal of the 
Burlington High School in this state, later taught 


[March 


for eight years at Manitowoc and was county su- 
perintendent of that county. From this place he 
went to Riverside, California, where his death took 
place. He was well known among the early edu- 
cators of Wisconsin. 

* * * 


Harry C. Martin of Darlington is known to 
many school people through his activity on the lo- 
cal board of education and as a state senator in the 
Wisconsin legislature, where, for many years, he 
helped pass many progressive educational laws. His 
death is a blow to the community and a loss to the 
cause of education. 


* * * 


Mrs. A. C. Kingsford, wife of Superintendent 
A. C. Kingsford of the Baraboo public schools, re- 
cently succumbed to a long illness and leaves a 
husband to mourn her loss. 


* * * 


Mrs. P. J. Zimmers, wife of Superintendent 
Zimmers of the Manitowoc public schools, passed 
away on the morning of March 9th. Many of the 
school men of the state had met Mrs. Zimmers and 
will sympathize deeply with her husband in the 
loss which he has suffered so early in life. 


* * 


E. W. Fox, instructor in agriculture in the 
Arena high school, died at Madison on March 14, 
of blood poisoning which resulted from a neglect- 
ed ulcerated tooth. Mr. Fox was a River Falls 
graduate in his third year of work and a young 
man of most estimable character and ability. 


* * * 


Samuel Shaw, the founder of Crandon, died 
on March 9, at the age of 75. Mr. Shaw was 
once superintendent of the Winnebago county 
schools, principal at Omro and Berlin, and city 
superintendent of the Madison schools from 
1873 to 1883. 


M. R. McTavish, instructor in history in the 
Merrill high school, died on March 13, of ty- 
phoid fever. 
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Let Your Pupils Earn This Beautiful 


AN Flag for School, Hall or Classroom 


DEVELOP patriotism and true American loyalty in the hearts of your pupils by letting 
them eara a flag they can really call their own and which can be kept hanging in the classroom or flown 
from the school flag staff. 


Our Betsy Ross button plan enables the pupi!s of any school to earn a beautiful flag 
with only a few minutes time and effort. We send to teachers pre pa tid and without cos t, 40 buttons which 
are distributed among the pupils of the ‘ir school. Buttons hz colors, cs y Ross making 
the first flag, and bear the inscription—‘‘A Souvenir Button irom Phi ladeiph the Birthy ace of the First 
American Flag.” 


Each pupil can easily sell one or more of these buttons to parents or friends at 10 cents 
apiece, and the proceeds from the sale of the 40 buttons, when returned to us, will bring, all charges geld. 
this beautiful fla. Flag is of recl Lunting—5x8 feet. Suitable fer indoor and outdoor Has 48 star: 
sewed on both sides, Stripes and hems double stitched. Same flag Government is usin Guaranteed not to fade. 

















Patriotic teachers see ina Betsy Ross Flag Cam- 
paign an opportunity to serve their country at a critical time 
by developing a love for peace and patriotism in children, 


Betsy Ross Flag Society, 
404 Newton Claypool Bldg., Indianapolis: 


Ser 1e ithou ~ 7 > nag as 

Write to-day—using the attached coupon—for 40 buttons Send me, without charge, 40 "Di setsy ? Pg 

and begin now to interest your pupils in a Betsy 2 tiers pes I will oere. mg Be pu os 8 - ee I 
campaign. Fill in and mail coupon at once. The Setinaee wi rit —  —- = ttons are sox 

will remit $4, for w I am to receive prompt 







come promptly, without charge. ro and’ wile all oh * maid one’ Of your lates 


5x8 ft. American flags. 


Betsy Ross Flag Society pale aac cat ilies ; 
404 Newton Claypool Bldg. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. iad Me cbs ag Cue ate WON arti 
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Watch This Space Next Month! 


for announcement of Special Wisconsin .. 
Train to the meeting of the 7 


National Education Association 
Portland, Oregon, July 4-8, 1917 ) 
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Plan Your Summer in the West! 
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“EDUCATE FOR BUSINESS” 





Every young man and woman entering the 
business world has a certain amount of ability, 


but few indeed know how to market it for its real value. 


The $750.00 clerk and the $10,000.00 


executive start out in life, in practically every instance, with an 
equal amount of brains, with equal opportunities; but the man who 
gets to the top trains himself along the right line. He is able to 
sieze the opportunity when it comes along---as it does to every one. 
And he has the training to make good. 


Your hope for something better in life lies in 
getting the SPECIAL training that will lift you out of the awful 
competition of the “crowd”---that will place you among men who 
think---plan---direct---among men who do. 


The business world today offers greater rewards 


to men and women with business training than any profession, and 
requires less expenditure 1 in money and time in preparation. 


We prepare young men and women for high grade positions by the 
most approved methods. 


We will be glad---upon request---to tell you about our school---our 
courses and methods. Large illustrated catalog FREE. 





aa ca 
WISCONSIN’S LEADING COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


THE “4C” COLLEGE 


The Expert Business School, Madison, Wis. 


























